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Choice Jersey Stock. 


The one onthe right is Garfield’s Black 
Princess, ten years old, and a daughter of 
Gartield Stoke Pogis, who has thirty-eight 
tested daughters, « son of Exile of St. Lam- 
bert, who had more tested daughters than 
any bull living or dead. We have made claim 
that Garfield Stoke Pogis was the best son 
of Exile, certainly he has done more for the 
dairy interests of Vermont than any bull 
that ever lived. Garfield’s Black Princess 
has a butter record of twenty-one pounds 
in seven days and a Babcock test of 425 
pounds in one yenr. 

The next is Princess Twilight, seven 
vears old, agranddaughter of Garfield Stoke 
Pogis. She, with her first calf, gave in ten 
weeks 2190 pounds of milk, with an average 
Babcock test of 5.7 per cent., equal to 145 
pounds of butter. Later she made a butter 
test of 165 pounds, from 250? pounds of milk, 
in seven days. The third cow is Morning 
Glory, four years old, with a milk record of 
thirty pounds a week for twelve weeks, 
with first calf, and a butter record of fifteen 
pounds eight ounces in seven days. 

What work has been done by this trio 
was in the ordinary way; no preparation 
Was Inade at any time—just the usual dairy 
ration. 

We have others equally as good or better, 
but as the St. Louis rules will exclude the 
older cow, it is very probable we shall not 
send any of the younger ones. We have 
always claimed for our herd cons.itution 
and persistency of milking. A long test is 
to our liking, and in our judgment the way 
to show the superiority of the Jersey breed 
as dairy cows. 

The records of the Columbian test at Chi- 
cago will show the position of the Billings 
Farm herd; we had more cows accepted, 
won more premiums than any other herd, 
today we claim to stand still better. We 
have been on the alert to increase the pro- 
ducing capacity of our herd, and will be 
glad to compare with any breeder. 

I do not think this is the time, nor can 
you wish that we should make an extended 
history of the herd; suffice it to say, that if 
the St. Louis results are better than we can 
show from our records, taking into account, 
of course, the climatic and other conditions, 
we are satisfied that the little Jersey will 
still stand at the top as the butter cow of the 
world, GEORGE AITKEN. 
Superintendent Billings Farm, Woodstock, 

Vt. 








The Philosophy of Green Manuring. 


rhe almost marvelous effect of stable 
manure upon old and worn soils is familiar 
to farmers all over the land. This fact has 
given to many an exaggerated opinion of 
the true value of stable manure. All fertile 
virgin soils are rich in humus. Humus is to 
the soil what the fly-wheel is to the steam 
engine. It gives stability, prevents sudden 
variations in temperature and moisture, and 
besides serving as a storehouse for the sol- 
bie parts of the manure or fertilizer put on 
the land. 

More than this, humus harbors the 
luicrobes or organic ferments, to whose 
activity the process of soil nitrification is 

\ soil lacking in humus is in almost 

a!l vases an unprofitable soil to crop. Sandy 
s lose their original stock of humus 

n rapidly than clay soils, and the loss is 
ucie severely felt because in sandy soils 
us, in addition to its other functions, 
s to bind together the loose soil par- 
rendering the soil less porous, and, 
elore, less leachy. Good virgin soils 

‘s at least four per cent. of humus in 

p layer of twelve inches. Such soil in 
‘umer weather will contain at least 

i per cent. of water. Similar soils 
veing cultivated for ten years without 
dition of vegetable matter, will rarely 

i over 2} per cent. of humus, and 
conditions similar to the above, will 

itain over twelve per cent. of water. 

» (ilference in the water contents of the 
ring the summer may make a differ- 
etween a profitable and an unprofit- 

\ pon soils receiving exactly the same 
' of fertilizer aud tillage. 

addition of stable manure to worn 
ids humus. It also adds a new sup- 
zanie ferments. To this more than 
really very small amount of plant 
‘able manure contains is its value 
ut humus may generally be supplied 
| soils ina cheaper and more con- 

‘orm than stable manure, where the 

has to be purchased or hauled long 
‘ces. In the leguminous order of 
’ We have a source, not only of humus, 
_ ‘USO of the most costly ingredient of 
u i od nitrogen. In almost any part of 
mine nited States some species of legames 
sin | * found which can be grown during a 
ie "when the soil does not carry any 

‘ular crop. By utilizing such legumes 


pla 
but 





the farmer can keep an ample supply of 
humus in his soil, and at the same time 
supply all the nitrogen needed by an aver- 
age staple crop. 

Among the best plants for supplying 
humus and nitrogen to worn soils may be 
named all the true clovers, but more espe- 
cially crimson clover—Trifolium incarna- 
tum. Thecow-pea of the South will grow 
almost anywhere in the United States and 
is unexcelled fur this purpose. ‘The vetches, 
especially the sand or hairy vetch, Vicia 
villosa, are very valuable in this connection. 
Lucerne ana sweet clover are good where 
they succeed. 

All the leguminous family are heavy con- 
sumers of lime and potash. To secure the 
best results from green or leguminous 
manuring we must feed the crop generously 
with the necessary mineral foods. The 
exact or least amount of potash and lime 





fruit in, as it gets an immense amount of 
abuse on all hands, in consequence of its 


being so easy to move from place to place |. 


by rolling. Another thing, its contents, for 
one compartment, contains too great a quan- 
tity of fruit, and in order to carry wella 
pressure has to be used that virtually bruises 
every piece of fruit it contains. In the 
matter of the second-hand flour barrels, the 
best effort to free them of flour is futile, 
and I have seen, time and time again, hand- 
some red fruit on being inspected in Liver- 
pool at sales, to be covered with flour to an 
extent to make the apples look almost white. 

So serious is the situation in the matter 
of packages that it is imperatively neces- 
sary for handlers of fruit, as well as grow- 
ers, to get together and come to some under- 
standing for a change in the style of pack- 
age. 

As most of your readers are aware | have 





apples will yield them a profit to exceed 
anything they can raise on their farms. 

Ihave been an exporter of apples to 
Europe for the last forty years and have, 
liké many others, suffered losses from the 
bad landing conditions of shipments of 
barreled fruit, but with the great improve- 
ments in ventilation in the pew swift 
steamers, and with this case that I advocate, 
losses are seldom from deterioration, and 
only the market fluctuations have to be 
contended with. 

Thereare many things to which I should 
like to allude concerning the duty of grow- 
ersto make the business more profitable to 
them as well as to those who export their 
fruit. I will have more to say on the subject 
when time will admit, but I wish now to 
impress growers of apples with the fact 
that America must be the great source of 
supply of apples for all continental Europe 





und fifty cents a bushel is now being paid. | 


It is stated that one hundred carloads have 
been shipped out of Franklin County this 
fall, which is a large amount for a part of 
the country where this crop is not made a 
specialty. 

Selling of poultry has been in order now 
for some time, good prices being realized 
for a fine quality, alive or dressed. 

Eggs are alsoin quick demand at thirty- 
two cents for largest and best. Eggs have 
sold well all through the season, and with 
the prices for these and poultry it would 
seem that this industry, rightly managed, 
should be made quite profitable. 

The lateness of the season with the mild 
weather must have saved considerable fod- 
der, which will be of some advantage to 
most farmers. But this cannot continue 
much longer, as December will soon be here 
and doubtless winter along with it. 














VERMONT JERSEY FOR THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
See descriptive article. 





needed will depend upon the particular soil 
and field. Butinthis matter we need not 
fear te givetoomuch food. These minerals 
do not easily leach out of the soil, and what 
is not taken by the first crop will remain 
for succeeding crops. In this particular we 
may truly say that it is the generous hand 
which maketh rich. Asa rule, it will pay 
handsomely to fertilize a green manure crop 
with not less than five hundred pounds per 
acre of water-slaked lime and one hundred 
pounds of muriate of potash, or four hun- 
dred pounds of kainit per acre. 
North Carolina. GERALD McCARTHY. 


>> 
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Bulky Food Néeded. 


Noone would think of feeding cows grain 
only, without hay or corn fodder, and 
expect to keep healthy animals. It is just 
as much necessary to give hens something 
for ** filling,’’ and cut hay and clover fill a 
place of importance in maintaining health 
in hens. 

If given scratching material of hay, straw 
or leaves, or if the hens are allowed access 
to barn mows, they will geta supply of 
filling, but very likely will get an article of 
little food value. Still another danger, not 
only to profit but to health, is the ‘depend- 
ing upon corn for feed. Corn has its place 
and is needed as a heat-producing food ; but 
to use it altogether, to the exclusion of 
wheat and oats,is to get unhealthy birds 
and a few eggs. 
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Exporting Apples in Boxes. 


The fact that growers are unable to obtain 
sufficient new or second-hand barrels to 
ship their apples in is beginning to be a 
very serious matter. Complaints come from 
all sections of their scarcity, and many are 
forced to ship their apples in bulk to New 
York, Boston and other markets and having 
them sold from $1 to $1.25 per 150 pounds. 
This is a serious loss to growers, as they 
could unquestionably realize fully one hun- 
dred per cent. more money if they could 
only market this fruit in some kind ofa 
package. Instead of there being, prospect- 
ively, any relief in the direction of an in- 
creased supply of barrels, there is every 
indication that second-hand flour barrels 
are becoming more scarce than ever, as 
millers in the West are using less barrels for 
flour every year, as there appears to be an 
increase in the demand for flour in bags of 
different sizes over that for flour in the 

1. ‘ 
— this great scarcity of the barrel is 
going to result in good to growers ip the 
end. The barrel has always been a most 
unsuitable package to pack such delicate 








been advocating the last eight years a case 
of two compartments that holds exactly one- 
balf barrel of apples. In its finished state 
it 1s 28} inches long, 13} inches wide and 
deep (outside measurements). The two end 
pieces, as well as the mid.sle piece, should 
be of three-quarters of an inch wood, and 
the sides, bottoms and tops should consist 
of three pieces of wood, three-eighths of an 
inch wood. In putting these cases together, 
the idea is to leave not more than one-quar- 
ter of au inch space between the slates 
forming the sides, tops and bottoms, but to 
have them come together at the corners. 

I am satisfied that we have got to come to 
this or some similar package for marketing 
our apples afterthis. I have experimented 
with this sized case long enough to believe 
that it will eventually be adopted. Some 
have advocated a bushel crate, but this for 
an export trade has its disadvantage in 
costing as much to make, and then in the 
matter of charges per case, as the one I ad- 
vocate. Arrangements with steamship and 
railway companies, teamsters and all others, 
are that they are to treat this case, in the 
matter of charges, just one-half that of the 
barrel. This case I advocate isa little too 
heavy to throw, or to try to walk it on its 
ends in moving it, consequently it has to be 
carried or trucked, which insures its having 
more caretul handling than the barrel or 
the smaller case. 

When one looks at the intelligence shown 
py the Californians and the Floridians in 
the matter of grading and packing of their 
fruits, as well as the inviting packages they 
use, he is forced to admit the comparative 
lack of intelligence, or of interest on the 
part of growers of fruit in New England 
and the Middle States. No advancement 
whatever is discernible, as they continue in 
the same old ways of their grandfathers in 
adhering to the barrel, and with a little less 
honesty in the matter of packing their fruit. 
There are no fruit.growers in the world that 
have such alow standard of grading fruit 
and using such an unsuitable package as 
the barrel to pack inas the apple growers of 
America, in the Middle and New England 
States of America. The Canadians are no 
better except that they generally use new 
barrels. They continue to try to market one- 
third to one-half of their apples that should 
never bave left their orchards. If they 
could only realize this, and that they would 
receive from one-third to one-half more for 
their perfect fruit than they now do, as 
well as saving the cost of packages, labor, 
freight, cartage and other charges on this 
worthless portion of their shipments. When 
they realize this fact, and bring up their 
standards of quality, they will find their 





after this period, for many reasons that I 
will explain in later communications. With 
the enormous yearly increase of America’s 
production, this year or 1903 crop, will mark 
the maximum of prices realized for the next 
decade in my humble opinion, but the up-to- 
date orchardist will find the cultivation of 
apples a most profitable industry, more so 
than any fruit a tree gives off. 

GEORGE A. COCHRANE, Apple Exporter. 

Boston, Nov. 20. 
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Food and Rent. 


The cost of food for the average work- 
man’s family, according to a recent bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor, is $327 per year, 
the families averaging from five to six per- 
sons. There is an increased expense of six- 
teen per cent. since 1896 on account of 
higher prices of food. The figures contrast 
interestingly with the common estimate by 
old-time farmers, that ‘‘ food costs nothing 
on a farm.” 

The all-around farmer raises most of what 
his family needs to eat, and has a surplus to 
exchange for groceries at the country 
store. In successful years nearly all the 
actual cash received might, perhaps, be laid 
by for savings or to pay the mortgage. 
Food comes mostly without cash payment. 
Where cash is paid for groceries the amount 
would probably not exceed $50, a sum 
which looks small beside the workingman’s 
payment of more than sixteen times that 
amount. 

The contrast in payments for rent is still 
more striking. The farmer, of course, pays 
nothing for house rent. An indirect cost 
may be figured out on the basis of expense 
for taxes, repairs, insurance and the like, 
but these items are commonly reckoned 
more as a part of the necessary expense of 
carrying on the business. If the farmer 
should actually charge himself such prices 
as the city workman pays for food and 
house rent; he could figure a very pretty 
little‘income from these two items alone. 


—ñ— 
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Vermont Farm Notes. 


The fine autumn weather which we have 
been having continued up to the middle of 
November. Very little rain had fallen for a 
long time and the supply of water was 
short. Nov. 17 there came a good rain, 
which has been followed with some 
snow and colder weather. More rain is 
still needed before winter sets in for good. 
The roads have been the best ever known at 
this season of the year—or, indeed, any 
other—affording an opportunity for travel 
or teaming, which has been well improved. 

The shipment of potatoes still continues, 





Farmers should certainly be in readiness 
for it, as there has been abundance of time 
which has generally been well employed. 
During the winter months there will be 
some cessatiun of active labor on the farm, 
but still there will be enough to do. 

Enosburgh Falls, Vt. E. B. TOWLE. 
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Send Young Men. 


More young men ought to attend the 
meetings of the State Boards of Agri- 
culture that are held in several States at 
about this time of year, or a little later. 
These meetings are of a representative 
nature and afford a good chance to become 
acquainted with substantial men who stand 
for much that is best and most attractive in 
agriculture. 

To read the reports of addresses and dis- 
cussions is by no means the same thing as 
to be present. There is often more fora 
young man ina five-minutes personal talk 
in the hotel corridor or reception-room than 
in the whole session besides. There are 
men who attend such meetings as visitors 
or speakers who possess the power of thor- 
oughly arousing and attracting those who 
have any natural leaning toward farm 
topics. : 

At present the mass of the visitors are too 
largely elderly men, who have settled some- 
what into the ruts of life and are more able 
to influence than to be influenced them- 
selves. Granges and farmers’ clubs should 
send ambitious, zealous delegates who can 
carry back a good sample of the cream of 
the meetings. 








Useful Potato Tests. 


This season 124 varieties of potatoes were 
under test at the Ontario station. The 
following varieties led in yield: Empire 
State, Molly Stark, White Elephant, Con- 
voy, Rural New Yorker No. 2, The Daisy, 
Rose, New Invincible, Uncle Sam, Salzer 
Earliest, New Queen and Carman No. 1. 

Of twenty-one varieties grown for nine 
years the following led in average produc- 
tion: Empire State 244, Convoy 242, Rose, 
New Invincible 241, Rural New Yorker No. 
2234 and American Wonder and White Ele- 
phant each 232 bushels per acre. Empire 
State was found to be one of the best va- 
rieties tor table use. 

In selecting seed potatoes it has been 
found that large potatoes or large pieces of 
potatoes produce greater yields than either 
small potatoes or small pieces. The results 
of planting one, two and four pieces per 
hil, using equal weight of seed, are in favor 
of planting one piece, both in total yield and 
in percentage of marketable potatoes. Coat- 
ing potato sets by sprinkling them with 





‘lime and plaster increased the yield at the 


college and in co-operative experiments 
throughout Ontario. It is shown by test 
that itis best to plant potato sets imme- 
diately after they are cut. 

A fertilizer experiment with potatoes 
conducted in duplicate gave the following 
average results: No manure 105 bushels, 
and two tons of poultry manure per acre 
158 bushels. The use of a corrosive subli- 
mate solution was effectual in reducing the 
amount of scab in potatoes grown from 
scabby potatoes. Different methods of 
combating the potato beetle are reported— 
C. A. Zavitz, Ontario. 





Whey, Skimmilk and Buttermilk. 


Numerous experiments and practical 
work done by individual feeders have 
proved the great value of dairy by-prod- 
ucts as part of the rations for fattening 
swine. There is practically no difference 
in the feeding value of skimmilk, butter- 
milk or whey when all three are fed in 
prime condition, except that of course the 
skimmilk will be richer or poorer, accord- 
ing to the care taken to remove the butter 
fat in the separator. Five pounds of skim- 
milk per head a day is an economical 
allowance in} fattening swine over one 
hundred pounds in weight when mixed 
grains are fed. Where corn was fed, as in 
Wisconsin, the best returns were secured 


with not more than three pounds 
of milk to each pound of _ meal. 
Experiments have more than three 


pounds of milk to each pound of meal. 
Experiments have shown that one pound 
of mixed peas, barley and rye is equivalent 
to 6.65 pounds of skimmilk. The protein 
and ash in the milk are what are needed to 
give strength tothe bones and develop the 
muscles sufficiently. Whey and skimmilk 
produce rapid and economical gains and a 
fine quality of bacon even when no exercise 
is given to the fattening stock, and counter- 
act the tendency to softness produced by too 
lavish feeding of shorts. ‘The average re- 
sults of experiments at the Ontario and 
Wisconsin stations show that 785 pounds of 
whey are equal to one hundred pounds of 
grain. 
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When the trees come, unpack unless there 
is freezing weather, in which case put the 
box in a frost-proof building until mild 
weather; when the box is opened untie 
each bunch, shake out all packing and dip 
the roots in thin mud, prepared by stirring 
rich soil into a half-barrel of water. Then 
heel in; cover roots and a foot of body with 
soil, taking careto work soil well among 
roots, and tread firmly. 

To winter trees North, where fall plant- 
ing is considered unsafe, dig a trench two 
feet deep on a dry knoll, using the soil to 
makea sloping bank on the south side; layin 
the trees with tops slanting south and bury 
their very tips. Tread firmly; then another 
layer of trees, etc., covering all deep with 
soil, rounded to centre; no danger of put- 
ting on too much earth. Spread trees in 
thin layers; untie all bunches. Dig 
trenches to drain off all surface water. 

Plant either in fall or spring; the above 
plan combines all good points; trees live 
and grow better than if fresh dug in spring 
and are at hand just when wanted. The 
planting season is not regulated by date, 
nor by your season, but by condition of 
trees to be planted. 

Prepare soil for trees at least as well as 
for wheat, corn or potatoes. Plant when 
soil will powder, not paste. Dig large 
holes to admit roots; never bend roots, cut 
back rather. Cut off bruised or broken roots 
up to sound wood. Then dip roots in thin 
mud—and never let it get dry. Don’t set 
too deep ; trees after ground settles should 
stand same depth as in nursery—except 
dwarf pears, which set four inches deeper. 

Straighten out all roots in natural posi- 
tion ; fill in with fine moist earth, firming 1t 
among the roots; leave noair pockets. When 
hole 1s one-quarter full, tread solidly; and 
so, until level full; then strew an inch of 
fine loose soil on top. Water only in case 
soil is dust-dry — pouring in five gallons 
when hole is two-thirds full; after fully ab- 
sorbed finish filling. 

Prune fall-set trees the next February or 
March before the buds swell; prune gpring- 
set trees soon as planted. Cut out entire all 
weak, broken or bruised limbs, keeping 
proper balance; then shorten remaining 
shoots to three or four buds at base. Don’t 
shorten cherry; give well-irained soil. 
Peach, cut off all limbs, leaving a stick— 
which cut back eighteen to twenty-four 
inches from ground (also one-year apple, 
pear, etc.). Head a tree right (low heads 
best), then heavy pruning will never be 
needed. Paint cuts over one-half inch 
diameter with red lead and boiled linseed 
oil. Take the labels off, or wires will cut 
into and ruin growing trees. Cultivate 
deeply first year to keep soil loose, moist ; 
after that plow deep in spring and cultivate 
lightly after each rain and as often as weeds 
start. Clean cultivation pays.—Stark Bros., 
Portland, N. Y. 
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Among the Farmers. 


Boiled oil is better than paint for the in- 
side of the silo—A. T. Hinman, Berkshire 
County, Mass. 

The pig should have a clean, dry place 
and should be well fed with wholesome 
food and well caredfor. Theskimmed milk 
of a Jersey cow is worth $10 per year to 
feed tu pigs.—J. A. Roberts, Norway, Me. 

My specialty is apple raising. So we 
raise few potatoes, and always aim to have 
them early enough to sow the potato ground 
in wheat. Ground should be well manured 
the previous season. For two years we 
have had no bugs. When we have them 
we kill them with paris green and lime. 
Put on dry with hand duster.—J. B. John- 
ston, New Wilmington, Pa. 
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Dairy. 


The Cheese Trade. 


Secre' B. D. Gilbert has just issued 
his Lean report for the Utica (N. Y.) 
Dairy Board of Trade, reviewing the dairy 
market for the season just ended. He says: 

* Notwithstanding the long drought in the 
spring, buyers claim that more cheese has 
been made this year than last, and that this 
is one cause of the decline in price during 
the latter part of the season. The fact is 
that the course of the market has been de- 

idedly erratic this year. 
" : In 1902 the retail trade in England re- 
fused to stock up at all during the summer, 
as they believed that prices were too higb 
and must come down sooner or later. This 
was where they made a mistake, for, in- 
stead of prices coming down, they went up, 
and grocers had to pay roundly in the fall 
and winter for goods to carry them through. 





* (he same was true also of the Southern 


trade in this country. Determined not to 
be caught in such a fix again, both Eng- 
lish and American jobbers began stocking 
up this year in June. This, of course, 
kept prices well up in our producing dis- 
tricts as long as the demand continued, 
which was pretty well into the sum- 
mer, or until the most desirable cheese 
of the season was ready to come for- 
ward. Late August and September stock is 
always wanted by the large dealers to put 
away as their choice surplus for winter. So 
prices were maintained very easily down to 
October. But meanwhile the unusual for- 
eign and Southern demand had dropped off 
amazingly, and October stock was a drug in 
the market. This necessitated a come-down, 
and the decline would probably have been 
more severe if it had not been for the effect 
which it was feared it might have upon 
eariier stock already bought. Sales in 1903 
were 9,880,640 pounds at Utica and 6,646,095 
pounds at Little Falls. Average price for 
the year at Utica 10.3 cents. 

“6 In addition to the regular market there 
have been 42,235 boxes sold on the curb. 
These have easily averaged .1050 per pound 
instead of .1030, which is the average of 
regular sales. At this price the value of 
curb cheese amounts to $243,907.12; add value 
of regular sales—$1,017,705.92, making a total 
of $1,261,613.04,or considerably over a million 
and a quarter dollars. This is $34,467 more 
than the total of last year, when curb sales 
were included also. 

“‘ The total value of cheese sold at the two 
markets this year is $1,952,142.31, including 
the curb cheese sold at Utica, which is 
$278.69 less than last year, owing to the con- 
siderable decrease at Little Falls. There 
was no butter quoted at the Falls, but in- 
cluding that which was quoted at Utica it 
would easily bring the transactions of the 
two markets up to $2,000,000. 

‘© On the whole it can be safely said that 
cheese making in eentral New York is hold- 
ing its own, in spite of the large amounts of 
milk sent to New York by rail and that 
which has been absorbed by condensaries. 
New York is pre-eminently the cheese-mak- 
ing State of the Union, and even Great Brit- 
ain has taken 71,538 boxes more from us 
than she did last year. With the rapid 
zrowth of the home trade it would seem as 
if the future of this industry was as well 
assured as it reasonably could be, for a few 
years to come at any rate. There probably 
will not be much increase in the make, 
while the increase in population goes stead- 
ily on.”’ 





— 
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Winter Feeding for Growth or Milk. 

The summer has passed and winter is 
upon us. The all-important question for the 
farmer to now consider is, How can I feed 
my animals so that they will yield the best 
returns in growth, flesh or milk, at the 
least cost? The question should not 
be, How little can I feed and sstill 
keep up animal life, but what and how 
much shall I feed to get the best returns 
and at the same time keep the animalsin 
perfect health? Health in the drove or the 
herd 1s all important, therefore look to it 
first, both inthe care and feed. We may 
get health without profit, but we cannot get 
profit without health. Low vitality means 
poor digestion, which in turn means loss in 
food consumed. If this is true, anything 
that tends towards better health means 
more profit, and is certainly desirable. 

Nothing is cheaper or more beneficial in 
this line than pure air, sunlight and exer- 
cise. Thisis not only true with the grow- 
ing animals, but with the fattening animals 
and the dairy herd. I fully realize that 
while all will agree with me in the asser- 
tion that exercise is neccessary for the 
growing animal, some will emphatically 
deny that any exercise is needed for the fat- 
tening animal or the dairy cow. Why is it 
that God’s law that requires motion to keep 
pure the air we breathe and the water we 
drink and to give health and vigor to all 
life, should stop short when it comes to the 
dairy cow? I cannot help but feel that the 
practice of constant and long-continued 
confinement must result in disaster sooner 
or later. If itis not noticeable in the animal 
itself, it will crop out in her offspring later 
on. Any practice that tends to lower vital- 
ity in the generation to follow is certainly 
open to criticism. 

In regard to kind of feed, the feeder 
should ask himself what is desired, milk, 
growth or flesh, and feed accordingly. A 
good rule for the inexperienced feeder to 
follow is that the same feeds that produce 
a good flow of milk in the dairy cow and at 
the same time keep her up in flesh and 
vigor will, when fed to the growing animal, 
give excellent returns in growth. On the 
other hand, a feed that has a tendency to 
fatten the dairy cow and lessen the flow of 
milk would not be a desirable feed for the 
animal that was not being finished for the 
market. It pays to tattep an animal only 
once, and that is when it is to be put 
on the market. Excessive fat is a posi- 

ive injury to the growing animal or the 
dairy cow. As much depends on the way 
feed is fed, when profit is considered, as 
the feed itself. Punctuality in feeding is 
@ very important factor. There are many 
feeds that are not particularly palatable to 
farm animals, although they are nutritious. 
These feeds should be fed when the animals 
are hungry and will then be eaten witha 
relish, when if these same feeds were fed 
when the animals’ appetite was partially 
satisfied,; they$ would be rejected and 
become a total loss. By using; tact, 
and feeding the poorer feeds in small quan- 
tities first, and those that are more pala- 
table later, a great saving can be made. 

The nearer that the feeder can feed up to 
the fall capacity of his animals the moie 
profit will be realized. A little fuel will 
keep the engine running; but it is only 
when more fuel is added that the machin- 
ery can be belted on and the engine run with 
profit. Thisis equally true in feeding farm 
animals. There is no money made in 
simply keeping up life. It is the food that 
is fed over and above a maintenance ration 
that gives us our profit. 

Plenty of fresh water is as important as 
the feed when profits are to be realized. I 


do not believe that water should be warmed 
except in cold weather, and then only to 
bring it to the same temperature as when 
freshly drawn. Lukewarm water is dis- 
tasteful to man, and why not to our farm 
animals? 

In short, feed to the full capacity of the 
animal such feeds as are calculated to pro- 
duce the results sought for, give plenty of 
fresh, pure water, give them sufficient exer- 
ercise to keep them in full vigor and give 
them at all times that which costs the feeder 
the least and which often counts for most, 
pure air and sunshine, and then you are cer- 
tain to reap a profit from your year’s labor 
and have the satisfaction that you are en- 
gaged in the noblest calling on earth,—suc- 
cessful farming.—Forest Henry, Dover, Me. 


‘Agricultural. 








for export to other lands; the countries 
which are abstemious or moderate in their 
consumption of food and drink have little 
surplus to send away. 

The average cost of food per capita in the 
United States is sixty cents a day; the 
United States stands at the head of "export- 
ing countries with an average of $1,250,000,- 
000 in a year. 

The average consumption of food and 
drink tn England is fifty cents per capita, 
and England stands second on the list of 
exporting countries. Germany is the. third 
with an export trade of more than $1,000,- 
000,000, and forty-five cents a day the ayer- 
age per capita spent for food and drink 
(beer included). 

France has an export trade of $800,000,000 
a year and the average expense to each in- 
habitant for food and drink is forty cents 


senting Mr. Van Dyke’s vague and flighty 
fancies. The frontispiece, for example, is 
one of the best examples of his efforts to 
catch the elusive characters which the au- 
thor has none too clearly outlined. There we 
have the thoughtful angler standing with 
rod in hand near the base of a cataract, 
where, according to the legend below, ‘‘ the 
noise of the falls makes constant music.” 
Almost surrounding the angler are rather 
indistinct female figures bearing traditional 
musical instruments. These illustrations 
which Mr. Du Mond has so happily con- 
ceived are reproduced in half-tone and 
printed in tints. 

Of the text itself readers will recall the 
opening essay wherein the author points 
out the companionship to be found in a 
river: “for real companionship and friend- 
sbip there is nothing outside of {the animal 








Corn a Good Crop. 


Eastern growers will have some difficulty 
in realizing that the country’s corn crop is 
actually beyond the average in quantity, 
notwithstanding its approach to a failure 
in some localities. In the prairie corn belt, 
which produces the bulk of the commercial 
crop, the yield was large. 

Preliminary returns to the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture on the production of corn in 
-1903 indicate a total yield of about 2,313,- 
000,000 bushels, or an average yield of 25.8 
bushels an acre, as compared with an aver- 
age yield of 26.8 bushels one year ago, 16.7 
bushels in 1901 and a ten-year average of 
23.9 bushels. The general average as to 
quality is 83.1 per ceut., as compared with 
80.7 last year, 73.7 in 1901, and 85.5 in 
1900. It is estimated that 5.2 per cent. of 
the corn crop of 1902 was still in the hands 
of farmers.on the first. The preliminary 
estimate of the average yield an acre of 
buckwheat is 17.7 bushels, against an aver- 
age yield an acre of 18.1 bushelsin 1902. The 
average for quality is 91.4 per cent., against 
88.1 last year, 93.3 in 1901, and 90.2 in 1900. 

The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield an acre of potatoes is 84.7 bushels, 
against an average yield of 96.0 bushels in 
1902. The average to quality is 86.4 per 
cent. 


New Hampshire Pine and Spruce. 

The abandoned fields and pastures lie 
for the most part, south of the White 
Mountains and contain much promising 
pine growth. One may find well-made 
stone walls in woods fifty years old, indi- 
cating that the land was once tilled; and 
choked and dying apple orchards in the 
woods are not infrequent. So much aban- 
doned land would make a bad showing for 
New Hampshire were it not for the fact 
that through intensive cultivation, farm 
values, have increased by eight million 
dollars during the last decade. Thirty- 
seven per cent. of the land area, chiefly 
non-agricultural, has never been taken 
up in farms. This with the unimproved 
farm land makes a total of more than 
seventy per cent. of the land area under 
some form of forest cover. A portion of it 
is, however, brush and not forest land. The 
chief difficulty from a silvicultural point of 
view is that nature’s seeding has been in 
most places irregular. ; 

As the pastures grow up to pines, a few 
trees appear first, getting the start of the 
others, becoming limby and less profitable 
for lumber, and interfering with the growth 
of the trees that come later. It is estimated 
that the on-coming pine forests will utilize 
not more than sixty per cent. of nature’s 
forest and soil capacity, while some of it 
will utilize only thirty per cent. The 
problem is to develop this growing forest so 
that it will utilize the full capacity of the 
svil, by planting in the fail places; thinning 
when necessary, re-foresting the cut-over 
areas, and extending the forest area over 
land not profitable for agricultural crops. 

Numerous experiments in sowing seeds 
of white pine and transplanting young 
trees have been made in New Hampshire. 
The chief one of sowing seed was made by 
a gentleman in the town of Winchester, 
who sowed 210 acres, taking advantage of a 
good seed year and collecting seed himself, 
and sowing about a quart to theacre. Ex- 
periments have been tried with fair success 
in transplanting natural seedlings two to 
ten years old. The best results are seen in 
Westmoreland, Moultonborough and Bed- 
ford, but none of them {are on an exten- 
sive scale. Of groves thinned and pruned 
there are interest ng examples through- 
out the pine region of the State, but 
the practice is not at all general. The great 
need is definite, practical instruction at- 
tractively presented, in agricultural and 
other meetings. The Society for the Pro- 
tection uf New Hampshire Forests provides 
addresses with lantern photographs freely 
throughout the State. There is need also 
of a demonstration forest, conveniently 
located for showing results in manage- 
m 





ent. 

Taken as a whole, there is an extensive 
and very valuable second growth of white 
pine in the State. In this respect New 
Hampshire differs from the Western pine 
State, where the new growth is less vigor- 
ous and rapid. Besides, the soil in large 
portions of New Hampshire is better 
adapted to forest than to agriculture. The 
State promises to be a timber-proaucing 
State in years to come. Much more profit, 
however, can be secured by improved man- 
agement, and the forest area can be profit- 
ably extended.—Philip W. Ayres, Concord, 
N. H. 


— 
—— 


Produce Notes. 


It is estimated that Nova Scotia will have 
350,000 barrels of apples for export out of 
the 1903 crop, in addition to the 155,000 
barrels already sent over. 

Wheat harvest begins in the northern 
province of Argentina in November, and, 
moving southward, usually coutinues well 
into February. The crop is very large. 
The Bulgarian wheat crop is reported as 
about sixty per cent. larger than the crop 
of last year. 

The hay situation shows nothing new, 
prices having taken on a settled tone and 
demand being guiet. 

It is expected that apple exports from 
Boston will largely increase as soon as nav- 
igation closes for the winter at Montreal. 
The Canadian government report says: 
Potatoes seem to have yielded an abundant 
crop everywhere, a little smaller west of 
Montreal and east of Quebec. Unfortu- 
nately, rot has appeared and will, perhaps, 
reduce the crop by from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. 

Many of the large New England cider 
mills have been paying twenty cents a 
bushel for apples. 
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Food Cost of Nations. 

Statistics have been collected to show 
that the measure of the prosperity of a 
country is the amount of food consumed 
by its inhabitants—in other words, that 
diet and commerce go hand in hand. The 
countries which consume the largest 
amount of food and drink per capita are 
the countries which have the largest surplus 
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a day. Russia, with an export trade of 
$375,000,000, expends twenty cents a day on 
food and drink per capita, and Italy with 
$275,000,000 of annual exports, spends eigh- 
teen cents a day in macaroni, wine and other 
articles of diet. 

All of which convinces statisticians who 
have unearthed this notion of the relation 
of productiyeness to diet that ‘‘ three meals 
a day for each inhabitant ’”’ is the open doo1 
to world power in commerce, manufactures 
and the surplus products of a fertile soil. 


Literature. 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s book has peculiar 
historic value because it gives for the first 
time the true story of Mary Washington’s 
life. The origin of George Washington’s 
name is also set forth, and so are many 
related facts hitherto unknown. But the 
most attractive portions of the book are its 
pictures of Virginia social life throughout 
he eighteenth century, which are new, in- 
asmuch as they portray the manners and 
usages of the region in which Mary Wash- 
ington lived, not the familiar ones of tide- 











kingdom that is comparable to a river,’’ to 
quote the author’s exact words. He con- 
siders mountain-worship and tree-worship, 
but “ every river that flows is good,’’ he says, 
‘and has something worthy to be loved. 
But those that we love most are always the 
ones we have known best,—the stream 
that ran before our father’s door, the cur- 
rent on which we ventured our first boat or 
cast our first fly, the brook on whose bank 
we picked the twinflower of young love.’’ 
And so he takes the reader into his confi- 
dence, and in a most charming manner con- 
vinces him that after all rivers are entitled 
to our reciprocal friendship. But this 
chapter is but the gateway to a series of 
essays so redolent with nature and so ex- 
quisitely conceived and so simply written 
that we marvel at the author’s subtle 
imagination and lightness of touch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50. ; 

Present-day writers of fairy tales have no 
easy task in their endeavors to absorb and 
delight the child mind after the manner of 
Grimm. Nevertheless, the high standard 
which has been set for them deters no in- 
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water Virginia. For years the study of Mary 
Washington and her times has been a labor 
of love with Mrs. Pryor, who has gotten 
the spirit out of countless books and docu- 
ments and packages of old letters, and who 
writes less likea historian than like an eye- 
witness. Through this rare identification 
of herself with her subject, she has verily 
made the dry bones live. History in her 
hands becomes warmed into contemporary 
chronicle. Looking through her eyes, the 
reader takes the same interest in the func- 
tions and fashions of those far-off:years and 
in the “jdear, dead women” who adorned 
them, as in letters of delightful gossip, 
written by his or her own friends concern- 
ing the doings and happenings of an inti- 
mate circle. Mrs. Pryor’s style is easy, 
graceful and picturesque, irradiated with a 
tender humor. The bovk is richly illus- 
trated. 

The new illustrated edition of Henry Van 
Dyke’s “‘ Little Rivers ”’ is uniform in style 
and binding with his later success, **‘ The 
Ruling Passion.”? As an interpreter of nat- 
ure this distinguished author is in a class 
by himself, and his earlier book of ‘“es- 
says in profitable idleness”’ is well-nigh 
a classic. All that was needed to make 
the book complete was sympathetic illus- 
trations, and these have been supplied by 
Frank Vincent Du Mond, who has per- 
formed the difficult task of pictorially pre- 











considerable number from making the at- 
tempt to secure recognition from the host 
of wonder-loving little folk who read with 
avidity of the dwarfs, fairies, giants, ogres 
and elves. The writer of ‘“‘The Giant’s 
Ruby” is no amateur at this work ; Mrs. 
Mabel Fuller Blodgett is sure to find an 
audience awaiting for whatever she may 
write, and happy is the child who finds her 
latest book of fairy tales among his or her 
Christmas gifts. Mrs. Blodgett under- 
stands the child mind as all juvenile 
writers should, and she does not, there- 
fore, “‘ writedown’”’ to their level. Again 
she is not possessed of that determination 
to cram moral lessons down the very throats 
of her youthful readers after the manner of 
a certain school of juvenile writers. Pos- 
sessed of a vivid imagination, no _ little 
originality and a sense of humor, she is 
able to weave a web and then rescue the 
entangled fly with acharm of style which 
will appeal to her audience. ‘‘ The Giant’s 
Ruby,”’ the first tale in the book, is typical. 
It is the story of the adventures of Hans 
and Gretel in their search for the big ruby 
which the giant had lost out of his ring. 
Unless they found the stone in a given time 
they were in danger of being eaten by the 
giant. As they succeeded in their en- 
deavors they were suitably rewarded and 
lived happily ever after. There are ten 


priately illustrated by Katharine Pyle. 
| Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, 
$1.25 net. | 

Here are eight stories of adventure as ¢ b- 
sorbing as the romances of D’Artagnan, 
with a hero almost as diverting as any of 
Dumas’ creations. Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
Brigadier Gerard of Napoleon’s army isa 
capital narrator, and we read his various 
extraordinary exploits with wonder and 
amazement. Gerard is only a boastful, 
blustering, swashbuckling old soldier, and 
his hervic deeds are those which nv single 
man ever performed, but we enjoy his ex- 
citing and amusing yarns, and marvel at the 
skill and ingenuity with which the creator 
of “* Sherlock Holmes’’ has entered into the 
spirit of the French romancist. The old 
brigadier is talking to an eager, expectant 
company in the cafe. First he tells 
us how, when a colonel of the Hussars 
of Conflans, he lost a part of his ear. 
This unfortunate encounter occurred when 
the French were holding the city of 
Venice—a city laid out without any regard 
for cavalry mancuvrs, as the brigadier 
says. It seems that in following out his 
usual custom of making love to some fair 
dame in every new place where he was 
stationed, Gerard came to the rescue of 
Lucia—** Lucia was her first name, and her 
second—but a gentleman forgets second 
names.”’ By preventing the French looters 
from taking away valuable pictures from 
the elegant home of Lucia he won her un- 
dying gratitude and her heart. One night 
on his return from the theatre he found a 
note, apparently from Lucia, and a gondola 
waiting him. She prayed for him to come 
to her at once as she was in trouble. Un- 
suspecting he went. The big gondolier over 
powered him and thrust a sack over his head, 
-I cannot tell you the humiliation and also 
the fury which filled my mind as Liay there 
like a helpless sheep being curried to the 
butcher’s. I, Etienne Gerard, the champion 
of the six brigades of light cavalry, and the 
first swordsman in the Grand Army to be 
overpowered by a single unarmed man 
in this fashion,’ the brigadier laments. 
He was taken to a prison, where after 
undergoing various experiences he was 
thrust in a cell. Making his way through 
the wall to the adjoining cell he discovered 
the fair Lucia, incarcerated there for hav- 
ing loved a Frenchman. She was about to 
have her ear cut off as further punishment 
for this offence, and, well, Gerard exchanged 
places with her in the dark and permitted 
his own ear to be sacrificed. 

This isa typical story, but it is the man- 
ner of telling as much as the story itself 
which delights the reader. We have next 
the remarkable capture of Saragossa but 
the redoubtable brigadier. Then follows 
an amusing story, ‘‘How the Brigadier 
Slew the Fox.“ Other remarkable advent- 
ures include the saving of the army of Mas- 
sena in Spain, and his most extraordinary 
rescue of the emperor from capture after 
the battle of Waterloo, an event which his- 
tory has somehow failed to make note of! 
If you start in to read one of these advent- 
ures you will finish the book at one sitting. 
LNew York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Price, $1.50. ] 








——A remarkably fine diamond has been found 
in a meteorite which recently fell in Diablo 
Canon near Crater Mountain, Arizona. The 
meteorite itself was much. broken by contact 
with the rocky ground upon which it fell, and the 
diamond was found firmly embedded in one of 
the fragments. It is now in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

—A Milo (Me.) taxidermist has secured a 
black woodchuck and wonders if another of that 
kind has ever before been found in Maine. 
—tThe executiue office of the United States 
calls for only $112,000 a year, while England gives 
the royal family $4,000,000. 

—In Cuba, sixteen tons of cane yield one ton 
of syrup; in Peru it requires only 12}. 

— It is not generally known that in many 
parts of the world clay is eaten on bread asa 
substitute for butter. This is termed “stone 
butter,” and is used in many parts of Germany. 
In northern parts of Sweden earth is often baked 
in bread, and is sold in the public markets on 
the Italian peninsula as well as on the Island of 
Sardinia, Persia, Nubia and other tropical coun- 
tries. Health says this practice probably had its 
origin in the knowledge that all earths have some 
kind of flavor, and take the place of salt, a nec- 
essary ingredient in all kinds of food. 

——A Frenchman oftscience has just com- 
municated an interesting case of the apparent 
anomaly of ice formation by the sun’s heat. It 
appears that the peasants of Pongibaud, in the 
mountains of Auvergne, are acquainted witha 
singular summer formation of ice, presumably 
due to evaporation of underground moisture and 
consequent fall in temperature. Of this phe- 
nomenon they have for many years taken advan- 
tage to cooland harden their cheeses, which are 
deposited in certain caverns where this ice is 
found to be present, and thus keep good during 
the hottest summer months. 

——The Trans-Siberian Railway gives the 
cheapest rates in the world. It is possible to 
buy an emigrant’s ticket, covering six thousand 
miles, nearly three week’s journey, for about $3. 


——On the Mangishlak peninsula, in the Cas- 
pian Sea, there are five small lakes. One of 
them is covered with salt crystals strong enough 
to allow aman and beusst to cross the lake on 
foot; another is as round as any circle and a 
lovely rose color. Its banks of salt crystal form 
a setting, white as the driven snow, to the 
water, which not only shows all the colors from 
violet to rosy red, but from which rises a per- 
fume as of violets. Both the perfume and the 
color are the result of the presence of seaweeds, 
the violet and the pink. 

—An ancient Chinese tomb of the Han Dy- 
nasty, B. C. 220, was recently opened and was 
found to.contain a bronze mirror decorated with 


of an astrological character, represented the 
twenty-eight mansions or constellations of the 
moon, and although the signs were nearly de- 
faced, the serpent coiled around the tortoise was 
distinctly visible. In addition to the mirror, 
some small red glazed bowls were found of con- 
siderable beauty and finish, and bearing a glaze 
of great smoothness and uniformity of coloring. 
—The greatest Siberian fur market is at 
Irbit, 150 miles east of the Ural Mountains,where 
an annual fair is held. Atthe fair for this year 
high prices prevailed, largely due, it was said, to 
the whole world having adopted the American 
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Lafayette, Indiana. 








ELMWOOD. 


rHiome of leila Pietertje, 


27 Is. 5 0z. butter in 7 days, A. R.O. Two Sons, two 
Baughters and many others, closely related to this 
greatcow. say — in Herd for Sale 


EO. T. McNEIL, Theresa, N. Y. 





DEVONS. 


For want of stabling I offer, at very low prices, my 


First-Prize two-year-old Bull Hamlet and a number 
ef Females of various ages. Or, I will sell my entire 
Show Herd to any single purchaser. 


JAMES HILTON, Slingerlands, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, 


One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 to 5 months 


old, all handsome, healthy, fine growers, the produce 
of my carefully selecte Dairy Herd. For Sale at 


moderate prices. . 3 LLS. 
Harcourt Farme, Gambier. Ohio. 





UPLAND FARM HERD 


— oe 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. BR. HAZARD, Owner. 
A few choice Young Bulls and Bull €alves for Sale, ot 


the Florine and Elga families, sired by S “th 
Champion Bull at th 4, Sired by Supreme, the 


1 e New York State Fair, 1901 and 
‘or information and prices, address 
GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager. 
Solvay, N. Y. 





sey and Chester W 


Weediawn Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cows. 


Heifers and — — for sale. Also Duroc-Jer- 
i ite hogs for sale. 
BENTON GARINGER, Washington C. H., Ohio. 





Maple View Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle—40 re — bulls aud 


heifers for sale, sired by Fond L 
JOH) 


L. GAISER, Charleston, III. 





R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 


best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 
Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 


herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than any 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stock 
from this herd write 


J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, III. 





Chester Whites. 
Buy your stock from the old ‘reliable herd that has 


produced more prize-winners in the past 19 years than 
any other herd in the United States. 


M. FE. NEWBURN, Hennepin, Il. 





raised animal figures. These figures, which were | H 
able. Pairs and trios not akin. 
yearling Shropshire ram lambs 


50—Chester White Bears—50. 


Eight fall of 1902 farrow, 42 of spring of 1903 farrow. 
eavy bone, extra quality. Breedirg most fashion 
Iso some extra 


F. A. ECKSTEIN & BRO., 


R. F. D. No. 2. Chester, Howard Co., Ia. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin. 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND 


R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 





Write for show record of our 


Chester Whites. 


All ages for sale. 


Describe what you wan 


ARDIN BBOS., Box P 169, Lima, 0. 





fashion of wearing furs on the outside instead of 
for linings, thus requiring better qualities. The 
blue fox is getting scarce, and a single skin com- 


dressed sable skins sell for from $15 to $200 each, 


Chester White Hogs. 
Fall and spring pigs, either sex, from leading prize- 
ds. Peu ished 


mands about $50. White fox skins bring $6. Un- | “'™™!ng herds. Feu ees furnished. | Romans, 0. 





and between fifty and one hundred such skins 
are required to makea jacket. Siberian furs in- 


reindeer, stags, musk-deer, blue, silver and red 


foxes, sables, martens, minks, ermines, polecats, 
squirrels, wolves and wildcats. 


of a lamp lighted by means of bacteria, which he 


Chester Whites fer Sale. 
Best of breeding; all ages ; extra large but smooth ; 


clude the skins of bears, gluttons, lynxes, elks, | weigh 200 pounds at six months. 


W. M. MERCER, Aurora, Ill. 





—— Prof. Hans Molisch of Prague, has reported | aiso one herd 
to the Vienna Academy of Sciences the discovery | in eleven 8 





Deal. Ad ink 
zz 


Twenty early spring boars; large, mellow fellows: 
and fifty August pigs. Custumers 


tates. 
CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaica, III. 





claims will give a powerful light, and be free 
from danger, thus being valuable for work in 
mines and powder maguzines. The lamp con- 
sists of a glass jar, in which a lining of saltpeter 


Pleasant View Herd. 
Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, for sale; 


guaranteed as represented 


Cc. A. BROWNE, Belle Plaine, Wis. 





and gelatine, inoculated with bacteria, is 
placed. Two days after inoculation the jar be 


light caused by the innumerable bacteria which 


comes illuminated with a wonderful bluish-green | March and Apri 


20 Big-Bened Peland-China Bears. 


l farrow, $25 each. 
W. M. LAMBING, West Liberty, Ia. 





have developed inthetime. The light will burn 
brilliantly for from two to three weeks after- 


faces recognizable at a Gistance of two yards 


Clydeedale Herses, 


wards, diminishing in brightness. It renders | Poland-China hogs, Barred Plymouth Rock chickens. 


PHILIP A. MAUTZ, R. R. No. 5, Pana, III. 





and large type is easily legibie by it. Professor 
Molisch asserts that the lamp yields a cold light 





stories in all in the book, which is appro- 





which Is entirely safe. 


Pellied Durham. 


Both sexes, for sale cheap. Also Poland-China hogs, 
$15. R. B. 


GUY, Mechanicsburg, VU. 
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ON ae a 
se Mat ane” 


CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
pack. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON ©O., 
15 Fulton St.. New York. 


Pourtry. 


A Great Poultry Future. 

oday the poultry business is the greatest 

ttle business on earth, and the poultry 
press is proclaiming the fact to an aston- 

shed people. Poultry breeders as a class 
ire enthusiastic and ambitious, and they 

.re supporting the poultry press with all 
+he means they possess. With our shows 
enlarging in number each season and the 
»rofits in poultry culture increasing year 

1, year, the poultry press has a great future 
before it. 

Hut poultry journals of the future will 
not be amateurish attempts. They will be 
the best possible combination of the poul- 
tryman’s learning and the printer’s skill. 
The day of so many small poultry journals 
is past. People want the best, and while 
there will ever be room for more journals, 
they will necessarily have to be of a high 
standard to merit the breeder’s support. 
The day is soon coming when every man, 
woman and child who raises poultry will 
eagerly devour every fragment of informa- 
tion they can secure that will enable them 
to make an extra dollar from their fowls. 
With the bin packers raising the cry for 
“ Better poultry, and more of it,’’ the poul- 
try business will soon assume proportions 
that now seem almost impossible, and judg- 
ing from past experience, it may be reason- 
ably supposed that the poultry press will 
keep fully abreast with the advance of the 
industry.—George W. Gillies, Topeka, Kan. 

= 
Poultry Higher. 

Special poultry letter by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
As we predicted in our previous letter to 
you, dealers had a remarkable sale on 
poultry for the Thanksgiving trade. It 
was evident that we were to have a short 
crop of turkeys, and what was anticipated 
has been realized. Everything has cleaned 
up as fast as it has arrived, and the prices 
prevailing have been such as to favor the 
shipper from the opening of the trade the 
middle of last week up to the present writ- 
ing. This not only applies to turkeys, but 
to all kinds of poultry. 

Turkeys have ranged for New England 
shippers, 1n a wholesale way, from 25 cents 
up above 30 cents, just according to the 
quality of the goods; this certainly is quite 
unusual; chickens also have been short for 
the last four or five days, anything fancy 
selling at 20 to 22 cents; fowls from 15 to 16 
cents, and in some few instances as high as 
17 cents; fancy geese have been extremely 
short and prices have ranged all the way 
from 17 to 20 cents; ducks also are very 
short and prices from 18to 20 cents. You 
will readily see that we have had a very 
satisfactory sale, and it will leave our mar- 
ket thoroughly cleaned up of all of its ar- 
rivals, and in addition to that a great many 
thousand packages of stock in the freez- 
ers have been taken out and disposed 
of, leaving the market in the very best 
possible condition. While we do not an- 
ticipate the extreme prices pervailing after 
the holiday is over, yet we see no reason to 
modify the quotations very much for some 
time after Thanksgiving, and we look for 














light receipts and firm prices. The supplies’ 


from the West while they have been large, 
are taken as fast as they arrive; turkeys 
on the basis of 21 to 24 cents, chickens from 
13 to 17 cents, fowls from 13 to 14 cents, 
ducks 16 to 18 cents and geese the same. 
We look for moderate receipts and a con- 
tinued strong market on all kinds of poul- 
try. 

Poultry men give a very definite reason 
for the dearness of turkey this year, in the 
great prevalence of cold, rainy weather, 
when the turkey chicks were growing last 
spring and early summer. The turkey is a 
delicate bird, and even the adults of the 
race demand warmth and dryness to do 
their best. These weather conditions have 
prevailed pretty well over the whole coun- 
try, so that one section is not able to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the others. The 
birds are relatively scarce everywhere, 
and, as a consequence, the price is high. 

Many turkey growers believe the stock of 
turkeys will be reduced so low, by reason of 
the good prices offered, that there will be 
even greater scarcity for Christmas mar- 
kets. Last year such was the fact, and this 
year the situation is much the same, appar- 
ently. In case of a glut ‘Christmas, there 
is usually a good demand for turkeys in 
January and February. Last year the Jan- 
ary prices were higher than at Christmas. 
Those who have lean or immature turks 
will do well to hold them and finish them 
properly for market next month or later. 


a 
<B> 


Eggs Very Scarce and High. 


-rices range considerably above the high 
‘ates last quoted. Fancy lines are very 
scarce and all grades sell at high prices, 
although the cost has checked buying toa 
“reat degree. 
ges are very high in New York market. 
‘he arrivals of fresh-gathered stock con- 
‘nue light, and while some of the advices 

‘icate a slight increase in the stock com- 

< this way, the supply is still barely suffi- 
‘ent for current needs of the highest qual- 

“s. The consumption, however, is being 

‘uced by the extreme prices ruling, and 

"ivers are not dispused to crowd prices 

‘her until the effects of the advance are 

* clearly demonstrated. Prices held 
‘ at the advance quoted. Refrigerator 
<s are In moderate remaining supply, and 

"ce qualities are sparingly offered. Prices 
. tend in sellers’ favor, which means that 
“tendency has been upward rather than 
“0. There is small prospect of lower 
‘ces until Southern stock begins to arrive 
“voat the last of December or first of Jan- 


—* Before then the price may possibly 
£0 higher, 





. es 4 thing is not unheard of. In Janu- 
2 1, fresh eggs sold at one time for 65 
4 ere 4 dozen, or $19.50 a case. This was at 
ee when receipts were kept out by 
it Storms. At this time of year the 

“rket for all grades of eggs ‘was never 





better. Stock in cold storage will show 
large profits. Even limed eggs bring a good 
margin over cost. The market for fresh 
eggs is 6 to 8 cents higher than for the cor- 
responding time last year. 

Bee Jottings. 

Italian bees are the best workers, and 
they are also the worst robbers, if once they 
ever make a commencement in robbery. 

It is estimated that to equal one pound of 
honey from clover,sixty-two thousand heads 
of clover must be deprived of nectar, and 
3,500,000 visits from bees must be made. 

The “ worst’ thing youcan do with your 
honey is to send it to a commission mer- 
chant who has no trade for it, and will 
sacrifice the honey just to get rid of it. 

A Swiss bee journal asserts that a colony 
having eleven frames of brood increased in 
weight from May 2 to May 6 thirty-three 
pounds; another of nine frames increased 
only half as much. 

It is well to introduce an Italian queen in 
all cross-bred colonies after the second year, 
or requeen an apiary with Italians every 
third or fourth year, if black bees are plenty 
in the vicinity. 

A Belgian bee writer says that a number 
of drones and workers fresbly killed were 
laid at the entrance of a hive at night. 
Nightingales came and ate tbe drones, but 
did not touch the workers. Is it not pos- 
sibJe that some other birds make the same 
distinction ? 

Prof. G. DeBunge, a German scientist, 
says that, among the hydrates of carbon 
which serve as food, honey holds an ex- 
ceptional place. Of all the sugary matters, 
honey is the only one containing iron, and, 
strangely enough, almost exactly in the 
same proportion as is found in white bread. 


vorticuitural. 


Foreign Fruit Markets 


Cable advices Nov. 23 to G. A. Cochrane 
from the foreign apple markets report 
prices a turn easier on anything but 
strictly fancy fruit. They have had rather 
heavy arrivals, but they are clearing up very 
well on all good landed parcels. For 
strictly fancy fruit, nets continue ,to come 
from $2.25 to $2.75 here in Boston for Bald- 
wins, Greenings, Northern Spies, Ben 
Davis; in fact, most all of the red sorts are 
netting these prices. Occasionally, very 
fancy high-colored Baldwins and Kings net 
more money. He has just received returns 
for a good round line of Baldwins in the 
half-barrel case that show a net of $1.50 
per case here in Boston. Mail advices to 
hand Wednesday speak of the large demand 
for apples, but advise American apples to 
be sent forward at once, because there is a 
large crop of Valencia oranges, and with 
the advent of the Tasmanian apples at the 
turn of the year, the probabilities are 
American apples will not do so well as they 
are doing now. 

James Boyle, United States Consul at 
Liverpool, writes: ‘‘ On the whole, the con- 
dition and quality of the fruit from the 
United States is satisfactory, but there 
were instances where the packing was very 
bad—in fact, some in the trade describe it 
as dishonest packing, a few large apples 
being puton the top and at the bottom of 
each barrel, and in the centre of the bar- 
rel all sorts of rubbishy apples were placed. 
If packers will be more particular in grad- 
ing and packing, greater confidence will 
exist here with buyers and the result will 
be better prices. Great satisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the result of the action taken 
by the Canadian government to prevent 
fraudulent packing, for by it irresponsible 
shippers are prevented from operating. 
The total import of apples into the United 
Kingdom for last season (1902-3) was 
2,508,193 barrels, of which 1,870,719 barrels 
came from the United States and 637,474 
barrels from Canada. Large shipments of 
apples have come in from Canada. Canadian 
shippers have been quick to avail themselves 
of the failure of the fruit crop generally, 
and particularly theapple crop, in England. 
A great many plums arrived in England this 
summer from Germany, but there were 
many complaints as to their quality. Spain 
is getting to be a great source of supply tor 
fruit consumed in England.” 

American apple exports this season are 
almost two million barrels, the largest quan- 
tity ever known, and there seems to be no 
cessation in the demand. Short crops in 
England and all over Europe are responsi- 
ble for the unusual demand. Exporters say 
that nothing in their advices indicates any 
reduction in demand, and they are arrang- 
ing to handle quite as many apples in the 
next few weeks as they have during the past 
month. During last week just closed enor- 
mous quantities went across. According to 
statistics compiled by W. M. French, one of 
the largest apple exporters in the world, 
the figures were: From New York, 60,945 
barrels; Boston, 67,077 barrels; Montreal, 
73,092 barrels; Portland, Me., 10,483 bar- 
rels, and Halifax, N. S., 19,500 barrels. Of 
this quantity Liverpool took 113,332 barrels ; 
London, 46,443 barrels; Glasgow, 28,109 
barrels; Hamburg, 20,962 barrels; Hull, 
5326 barrels; Paris, 653 barrels; Antwerp, 
1161 barrels; Bremen, 316 barrels: Copen- 
hagen, 250 barrels; Bristol, 6877 barrels, 
and Manchester, 7768 barrels, a total of 
231,097 barrels, the largest week’s business 
in the history of the export trade. 




















Apple Markets Slightly Weaker. 

The supply of apples has continued lib- 
eral, and there is still too large a proportion 
of second-rate and mixed fruit which has to 
be worked off at low prices. Good lots, es- 
pecially such as are suitable for export, 
have held fair prices. Just now there is 
a slightly weaker feeling on account of a 
somewhat easier tone in the foreign mar- 
kets. Some holders feeling a little uncer- 
tain of the future course of prices have 
been willing to shade prices a trifle to close 
out. 
At New York apples are in heavy supply 
and demand moderate, but desirable grades 
are held with confidence at full former 
prices. Some very high-grade fruit, es- 
pecially varieties suitable for table use, 
slightly exceed highest quotations. 


=> 


Grain Tending Upward. 


The grain market, especially wheat, has 
been strong, with quotations averaging 
somewhat higher. The cause assigned is 
the fact of small receipts at leading West- 
ern centres. Exporters continue to hold off, 
but the situation is dominated by conditions 
in this country, and prices are going up in 
the face of a quiet export demand. It is 
said that winter-wheat mills in Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio are unable to get wheat and 
will have to shut down soon in Pennsylva 
nia, as farmers have sold their wheat aud 
Ohio farmers are holding for more money. 

A special investigation made by the 
Modern Miller to ascertain the condition of 
the winter wheat crop just before entering 
the winter, the acreage seeded compared 
with last year, the evidence of hessian fly, 
and the proportion of this year’s wheat 








CURING EXPORT TOBACCO IN MONTGOMERY CO., TENN. 


Hardwood fires ars maintained on the floor of the tobacco barn during the curing, not only for the 


heat afforded but for the smoke, which adds a peculiar aroma and flavor particularly demanded {or 
the English market.—Lapham & Miller, Bureau of Soils. 





crop still in farmers’ hands, leads to the 
following conclusions: The condition is 
almost universally good and the only excep- 
tions being a few localities in Texas and 
Kentucky, where there is complaint of lack 
of moisture. The plant generally has a 
good root growth, much better than at 
this time a year ago, which is greatly in 
its favor in the event of a severe win- 
ter. The presence of hessian fly is noted 
in some sections of Missouri, Kansas, IIIi- 
nois and Indiana, but only in early sown 
wheat, and no appreciable damage can be 
traced to that source as yet. The acreage 
is placed at about the same as was seeded 
last year. Of the amount of wheat in farm- 
ers’ hands the Southwest has by far the 
greater proportion; in Kansas there is still 
about fifty per cent. of the grain unsold 
and in Oklahoma twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent. In the country south of the Ohio 
river the amount of wheat still on the farms 
is the smallest noted. Elsewhere the aver- 
age is about twenty-five percent. This re- 
serve in farmers’ hands means that the farm- 
ers themselves rather than the speculators 
have been getting the benefit of good prices. 


<= 


Dull Hay Trade. 


Most of the large markets of the country 
report a slack demand, and dealers in East- 
ern cities have rather more hay at hand 
than can be readily sold at prevailing prices. 
The long pasture season and mild weather 
following has somewhat lessened the usual 
consumption ot hay. At the South and 
Southwest a very light demand prevails 
from cattle feeders. In some sections of 
the West the railroads have been unable to 
provide cars to move the hay from shipping 
points, yet the hay supply is usually more 
than sufficient ou account of light demand. 
There is doubtless a large amount of low- 
grade and weather-damaged hay to be sold, 
and some dealers believe prices will have to 
go lower on such grades. Best hay is still 
in good demand and limited supply. It is 
the poorer stuff, if anything, that will de- 
press the market. In New England and 
Canada there is a large reserve of commer- 
cial hay still in growers’ hands, and held 
firmly for top prices. 

At New York all grades below No. 1 are 
plenty and dull of sale. Some lessening in 
the supply is to be expected after the close 
of navigation, the middle of next month. 
Rye straw is no longer scarce. Supplies at 
Boston are in excess of demand and prices 
have been weak. Large arrivals of Canada 
hay would depress quotations. 

The following table shows the highest 
prices as quoted for the Hay Trade Journal 
for hay in the markets mentioned: Boston 
$18, New York $18.50, Jersey City $18, 
Philadelphia $16, Pittsburg $14.50, Minne- 
apolis $10.50, Baltimore $15.50, Chicago 
$13, Richmond $15,' Cincinnati $13, Nash- 
ville $13.50, Kansas City $9.50, St. Louis 
$12, Montreal $11, Washington $15.50, New 
Orleans $15.50, Memphis $13.35, Louisville 
$13. 
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Potatoes Steady. 

The potato situation is very strong. 
Growers everywhere have been holding for 
better prices, and now that quotations have 
improved they are waiting for something 
still better. Buyers report that nothing 
can be bought even in Michigan or Dakota 
at less than 55 to 65 cents, which is pretty 
close to the present selling price in New 
York. Long Island stock sells at 75 cents at 
growers’ stations. Many believe that cold 
weather and the need of using special cars 
for distant shipping will further advance 
the prices. 





— 
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Produce Notes. 


The Canadian law requiring apple ship- 
pers and growers to mark their names on 
the packages is said to give good results. 

The shipments of wool from Boston to 
date from Dec, 31, 1902, are 209,419,329 
pounds, -against 245,266,529 pounds at the 
same date last year. The receipts to date 
are 259,380,182 pounds, against 293,138,371 
pounds for the same period last year. The 
market is quiet with the usual amount of 
bearish talk when such is the condition. 
Large holders, however, show no anxiety 
about the outcome. If the statistical posi- 
tion was strong on July 1 it is still stronger 
now, with stocks moderate and in strong 
hands. 

North Dakota is buying York State Bald- 
wins. 

Virginia truck growers are selling their 
second crop potatoes at $1.75 per barrel. 

Potatoes area good crop in South Dakota 
and bringing 65 cents a bushel. 

The first tomatoes of the season were 
shipped from Florida Nov. 12. Florida 
growers say vegetables will be a month 
earlier this season. Large areas are under 
crop. 

Mr. Lerned of W. H. Lerned & Sons, 
Boston, says that in his forty years of ex 
perience in the market business jhe an 
others never before have been compelled to 
charge such high prices as now. Farmers 
demand as high as 52 cents a dozen for 
the very best eggs at wholesale. The West, 
which is the great source of supply of eggs, 
is now very short on eggs, and these neces- 
sities are being shipped out there, instead 
of, as usual, from there to Eastern markets. 

The nuts and raisins trade almost doubles 
around Thanksgiving. There is a consider- 
able shortage in black walnuts, and figs are 
a trifle higher this year. 

Game of all kinds except venison is scarce 


and high. ue 


Don’t think rinsing will keep cans and 
dairy utensils clean: add boiling water, 
washing powder, muscle and sunshine.—L. 
W. Lighty, in National Stockman. 














The Saunterer. 


Age does not necessarily deprive a man 
of his love for feminine beauty, as I real- 
ized the other day in a car on the “L” 
road. An old gentleman verging on eighty, 
if not past that time of life, got into the 
vebicle with a younger man. There were 
two end places vacant, one near a matronly 
looking dame, who might bea grandmother, 
and the other next a pretty young girl with 
roses that were not put on glowing on her 
cheeks. 

“*Hereis a seat, father,’ said the more 
youthful of the recently arrived passengers, 
pointing to the spot beside the lady whose 
hair was gray and whose eyes were dim. 

** Oh, no, I thank you. I have my prefer- 
ences,”’ said the ancient beau,as he sat down 
close to the maiden, who could not help in- 
dulging in a laughin which all her neigh- 
bors joined. Even the woman who had 
been overlooked smiled indulgently, but she 
could not help saying to me under her 
breath. ; 

‘* There is no fool like an old fool.“ 

Feminine sarcasm never flies, though 
womanly beauty does. lt is always care- 
fully preserved in some portion of the 
female anatomy, and I have often wondered 
if it went with the fair sex into the land 
that is fairer than day, where the masculine 
portion of humanity ceases {from troubling 
and their preferences are at rest. 

“Come inte my boot-black parlor and 
have your shoes polished, sir,’’ said an 
urchin to me one day last week. 

T regarded him gravely for a moment, and 
then remarked: 

**Couldn’t you take me into the library 
instead? Ialways have my upper leathers 
cleaned there.’’ 

**Oh, yes,”’ was the prompt answer, “I 
have a fine collection of dime novels, and 
you can read one of them while I try to suit 
you like a book.’’ 

The youngster got his job, and I won- 
dered, while he was applying the blacking, 
why people do not give the right name to 
things. The rich man calls his gigantically 
beautiful summer residence a hut, and the 
barber gives tothe apartment where he uses 
the razor and shears on his patrons the 
title of Tonsorial Palace. But what’s ina 
name? A nose by any other name would 
look as red in cold weather, and the only 
harm that I wish those people who are try- 
ing to turn our dictionaries topsy-turvy is 
that they may be pursued by the ghost of 
Dr, Samuel Johnson and the spectres of all 
our other lexicographers. 

This reminds me of a little story that used 
to be told of the late John Stetson of D og 
berryan memory. This former proprietor of 
the old Globe Theatre had written a word 
of his own coinage in a letter which he had 
requested his secretary to put into shape, 
and this young man, finding the term re- 
ferred to, pointed to it and timidly re- 
marked: 

** That is not correct, Mr. Stetson.” 

** What’s the matter with it?’’ thundered 
the bellicose John. 

‘* Well,’”? was the hesitating rejoinder, 
‘* it’s not in the dictionary.”’ 

‘* What in the blazes do I care for that? ’’ 
roared the obstinate John. ‘ Haven’t I as 
good a right to make a word as any son of u 
gun of a dictionary-maker? ”’ 

Then John, who was really good-hearted, 
though rough in manner, continued: ‘* Well, 
suit yourself and put in what you like.”’ 

“TI save fifty cents a week by shaving 
myself,” said a friend of mine to his wife 
on Saturday morning. 

** How long have you been doing this? ”’ 
she asked innocently. 

**Oh, about twenty years,’’ was the re- 
sponse. 

** Well, then,” pursued his spouse, ‘* you 
must have over five hundred dollars laid 
away, to say nothing of interest, and it 
would come in right handy for me now to 
buy Christmas presents.’’ 

Seeing that he was caught, this econom- 
ical husband made out a check and gave it 
to his wife from his running bank account, 
saying that he would let the money that he 
had saved by scraping himself remain un- 
touched until Clara, that’s his daughter, got 
married, when he would give it to her fora 
wedding present. Then he went down town 
wishing that he had not smoked so many 
good cigars or opened so many large cold 
bottles. * 


The Export Meat and Cattle Trade. 

‘© Owing to the enormous number of cattle 
sent from Canada to make up for the Amer- 
ican deficiency, the price of meat at whole- 
sale has recently been very low, but the 
consumers have not been much benefited 
thereby,” writes James Boyle, United 
States Consul at Liverpool. 

“The government of New Zealand has 
had iv contemplation a plan for the estab- 
lishment of meat depots, where the products 
of the colony would be sold at cost price; 
but the British wholesale and retail butch- 
ers are up in arms against the propositiun, 
and so serious has this opposition become 
that the government of New Zealand is still 
hesitating about carrying out its plans. 
The removal of the restrictions from Amer- 
ican cattle (from the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island) tended to still 
further glut the market, and it is doubtful 
whether the dealers will be able much 
longer to obtain present prices. The prohi- 
bition on the importation of cattle from the 
Argentine Republic was removed early in 
the year, but was subsequently re-estab- 
lished, and the trade from that date has 
become thoroughly disorganized. 

“During the year 1902, 324,431 head of cattle 
and 203,289 sheep were landed at Liverpool 





from the United States ; also 1,228,700 quar- 


‘| ters, equal to 324,881,584 pounds of chilled 


beef. Owing to the prohibition of the im- 
portation into this country of live stock 
from the Argentine Republic, shipments of 
dressed beef from that country have devel- 
oped considerably, and this has affected the 
American chilled-beef shipments to a very 
large extent. 

“*Owing to the high prices ruling in the 
United States for bacon and hams, there 
was @ very considerable shrinkage in the 
quantities imported into England during 
1902, especially toward the latter part of 
the year, when the effect of the high prices 
curtailing consumption came to be more 
acutely felt. Canada is a much stronger 
competitor with bacon from the United 
States than formerly, and Canadian bacon 
was imported in much larger quantities 
during 1902; the prices at times were act- 
ually lower than the prices of American 
bacon, though usually, owing to its leanness 
and superior quality (from an English 
standpoint) it brings from $1.21 to $1.94 
more per hundredweight (112 pounds).’’ 





Special Fattening of Geese. 


The premises in which French geese are 
fattened are, in many cases, not very pre- 
sentable. But when we consider the houses 
and farm buildings generally in France, 
and compare with them such as are to be 
met with at home, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered that this should beso. Asa rule, old 
sheds of any sort or kind are turned into 
fattening places for the geese; and even 
open pens are employed, though with 
them are rough sheds into which they can 
goat night. Of course, geese are by nature 
dirty, and the places where they are kept 
are by no means attractive. Thata dirty 
state like this is desirable, much less essen- 
tial, topou!try rearing and fattening, cannot 
be conceded for a single moment. 

To produce the finest geese, the birds are 
divided into flocks of twenty, each of which 
has a separate pen, and are fed upon 
steeped buckwheat. The food is placed in 
long troughs, which are filled with water, 
and upon it they are fed three times a day. 
No milk is used, yet the flesh is beautifully 
white, without any trace of fat, and has a 
firmness which is most desirable. It is said 
that meal, even buckwheat meal, does not 
produce the same quality as when the 
whole grain is employed. The process of 
fattening occupies three to four weeks, and 
when killed the birds are either sent direct 
to the merchants or sold in Le Mans Mar- 
ket, and these merchants pack and bring 
over to London. 


— 
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Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 


The forty-first public winter meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture for 
lectures and discussions is held ac Athol, Mass., 
this week. These meetings were inaugurat- 
ed by the board in 1863, Massachusetts 
setting the example for other States, and have 
been held each year since that time. The lect- 
ures delivered at these meetings are included in 
the annual reports of the board, and their popu- 
larity and value is shown by the great call each 
year for this report by farmers and others inter- 
ested in agriculture. 

The programme provided for this meeting is 
considered by the board to be superior even to 
anything offered inthe past,and it is the desire 
of those in charge of the meeting that as many 
as possible of the farmers of the State should at- 
tend its sessions, to secure information direct 
from the speakers and to take part in the dis- 
cussions to follow the lectures. 

An especially attractive subject is provided for 
the morning of Tuesday, Dec. 1, in a lecture on 
“* Progressive and Profitable Poultry Culture,” 
by Prof. A. A. Brigham of Marlboro, Mass. Pro- 
fessor Brigham was formerly at the Rhode Island 
Agricultural College, where he established the 
pioneer poultry course of the country, and is now 
connected with the Columbia School of Poultry 
Culture. His knowledge of the poultry business 
is practical as well as scientific, and the board 
has shown due appreciation of the importance of 
this growing industry by securing his services. 
In the afternoon Dr. B. E. Fernow of Ithaca, 
N. Y., lately chief of the division of forestry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, will 
speak on ‘‘A Forest Policy for Massachusetts.” 
Interest in forestry questions is at a high pitch 
at present, and as Dr. Fernow is in the front 
rank of experts on forestry matters it is not im. 
possible that his suggestions may lead to 
the establishment of the forestry inter- 
ests of the State on a permanent basis. 
The evening lecture will be by the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor and president of Clark University, on “ The 
Value of Art and Skill in Industry.” This lecture 
was arranged at the special request of the 
townspeople of Athol, and an intellectual treat 
is assured them. 

On the morning of the second day Dr. George 
M. Twitchell, editor of the Maine Farmer, will 
address the meeting on ‘‘ The Outlook for New 
England Agriculture.”” Dr. Twitchell is a lect- 
urer of more than sectional reputation, of great 
personal magnetism, and has devoted much 
earnest thought to agricultural matters and 
problems. In the afternoon the well-known 
Worcester horse breeder and whip, Mr. Harry W. 
Smith, will speak on ‘‘ The Successful Type of 
Horses that may be Profitably Raised by New 
England Farmers.” Horse breeding has been a 
declining industry in New England of late years, 
but Mr. Smith will point out a line but little fol- 
lowed as yet, and his knowledge of the horse 
and the types of horse most readily marketable 
makes his advice of much value. 

On Thursday, the last day, there will be but 
one lecture, the meeting closing at noon to allow 
all to reach their homes that night. Dr. H. J. 
Wheeler of Kingston, R. I., one of the foremost 
agricultural chemists of the country, will speak 
on ‘The Manurial Problems of Soil Renovation 
and Improvement.” The farmers of the State 
know Dr. Wheeler well, and this feature of the 
meeting will be especially anticipated. A re- 
ception to the board of agriculture and others at- 
tending the meeting, tendered by the citizens of 
Athol on Wednesday evening, will mark the so- 
cial side of the occasion. The public sessions of 
the board will be held at the Academy of Music, 
and its headquarters will be at ithe Pequoig 
House. The ‘various agricultural organizations 
sending delegates to the meeting will find every 
courtesy shown to the representat'ves. 
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—-Farmers in the north of Sweden had a sea- 
son very much like that in New England. Early 
droughts were followed by cold, rainy weather. 
Fodder crops failed, and outside help will be 
needed to carry the stock through the winter. 

— The annual meeting of the New England 
Milk Producers Union is scheduled for Jan. 14, 
at Boston. 

— <A London correspondent of the New York 
Sun predicts that within three months, probably 
before New Year’s, direct telegraphic communi- 
cation, without intermediate repeating stations, 
will be established for the Srst time between 
New York and London, and that telegrams will 
be exchanged at a speed of more than four times 
the previous capacity of the cable. He further 
expects that within a year it will be as feasible 
to converse by telephone between New York 
and London as it is across Manhattan. 

—tThe New York State Dairy Association will 
meet at Ogdensburg, Dec. 8-11. 

—Maine State Land Agent Ring has com- 
pleted his figures on the forest fires which raged 
through northern and eastern Maine last June. 
He puts the losses at $5,000,000 to $6,000.000, and 
says much of this might have been averted if the 
State had had a force of trained fire wardens. 

— Congressman W. P. Brownlow of Ten- 
nessee re-introduced in the House, on Nov. 19, 
the well known good roads bill. Acting on the 
criticisms of opponents and the suggestions of 
friends, Colonel Brownlow has revised the 
bill somewhat, but all the important features 
have been preserved. The new bill ap- 
propriates $24,000,000 to be used as a 
fund for national aid in the improvements 











of highways. This sum is made available aur 
ing the next three years, at the rate of eight 
millions annually. No State or subdivision 
thereof can secure any part of this fund with- 
out raising an amount equal to the share re- 
ceived. The ;distribution among the several 
States and territories is to be made on an 
equitable basis so as to leave no room for “ log- 
rolling.” In reference to the bill, Colonel 
Brownlow said: “It will have strong support 
trom the Eastern States where State aid has 
paved the way for national aid. I can’t see how 
any man representing a rural constituency can 
vote for a river and harbor bill and refuse to vote 
for my bill. And I don’t see how any one who 
wants the rural free mail delivery extended in his 
State or district can refuse to support a measure 
to ald in improving the roads, for bad roads are 
almost the,sole obstacle to such extensions. I 
am hopeful of getting the bill up for discussion 
in the House early in the regular session.” 

——A gift of shares of stock to employees was 
announced Nov. 19 by the stockholders of the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company. The 
action follows the consolidation of the McCor- 
mick plant with the “ Harvester Trust” and is 
in recognition of the “efficient services of the 
employees.” Stock in the International Har- 
vester Company will be transferred to those who 
have worked for the McCormick company five 
consecutive years to the amount of five per cent. 
of the wages received during that period. The 
stock is to be held by trustees, and at any time 
the employees may leave they can get par or 
better in cash for their certificates. 





SMOKING MEAT WITH A BRUSH 
SMraucer’s M.iquid Extract ef Smeke BRe- 
Placing Old Metheds. 

In all parts of the country, among progressive, 
enterprising people, ‘the smoke house, with its 
ri-ks, annoyances and expense, is going rapidly 
out of use. Its place is taken, and more ‘han 
filled, by Krauser’s Liquid Ex- 
tract of Smoke. 

Messrs. E. Krauser & Bro., of 
Milten, Pa., have succeeded in 
liquifying hickory wood smoke 
so that all meats formerly 
smoked by fire—an operation oc- 
cupying days—can now be smok- 
ed at home, in a few hours. 
Krauser’s Liquid Extract of 
smoke is applied with a brush or 
sponge, and has all the in- 
gredients that preserve meats 
smoked by the old way. It gives 
hams, sausages, beef, bacon, 
fish, and whatever is cured by 
its use a finer, sweeter flavor; 
keeps them from contamination 
by insects and mould, and is 
entirely wholesome. It is muca cueaper and 
cleaner than the old smoke-house method, and 
permits of each piece of meat being treated to 
suit its own conditions—given a thick or a thin 
coat, as may be needed. It is so simple toapply 
that any one can do it, andthe meat can then be 
hungin a garret, safe from smoke-house thieves, 
and no loss by fire. 

For further information concerning this inex- 
pensive but valuable liquid, write to the makers, 
E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


Practical Arithmetic iu Scheels. 
Teachers of arithmetic in the upper gram- 
mar grades will do well to send to the Ver- 
mont Experiment Station, Burlington, Vt., 
for its free bulletin, No. 102, on the “* Meas- 
urement of Saw Logs.” It contains a new, 
simple and closely accurate rule or formula 
for the estimation of the board foot in a log 
and briefly discusses the general subject of 
sawlog measurement. The schoolboys of 
today in the rural schools will be the log 
sellers and buyers of tomorrow. This. 
practical example in applied arithmetic will 
be useful in the after life of tens of thou- 
sands of school boys. 








Pure Air BROODER 
Raises every healthy chick. Unlike 


all others. Perfectly ventilated. 
Always clean. Send at once for our Free Poultry Book. 
WOMPUREY, Peck Street Factory, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 



















— of Smoke 
Byatt ase from coy woud 
Kehouse needed. Send for circular. 





smo! 
E. KRAUSER & BRO., Milten, Pa. 





JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Saperbd Edition, Beautifully Mlustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


ost 

igin, How to Train, Gare tor 
a Breeding oper Food, B: and 
ating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 

ashing and Grooming, D 7 Correct 1 pe, 

lors, besides interesting stories of ts 

they eat, drink, play and sleep; in everyti 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone fllustrati 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Cat Letter,” « * 
“A F tten Prisoner,” “Her Wants Supplied.” 
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ez e to Cats,” “The meless Cat,” 

Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “ lospital Cat,” are all 
inte tales. The volume, aside from beiag an 
ex: on the cat, forms a 
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existence, 

bi he skill, care and knowledge 

of this well-known breeder. The book contains 

information as to the diet an rab 

care, it in fact, a work that is indispensable to 

any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of ras will find this book interesting 
reading.*— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
ipsoressing. aad instru_tive in this book.”—Schoo8 


in lis. 
* It seems to us 2 book which those who are fond o« 
i to read.” T. Augell, in Ow 


cats will be —George T. 
Dumb Boston. 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
ra and othe: cats. It is tastsfully bound and 
fully Mlustrated.”—Our Fe Creatures, Chicago. 





a low 5 
* Volume of highest authority, ex enter- 
fall of facts, Wjustraved—Amert- 
Boston, Mass. 
Pree. tpaid, 91.35. For sale by booksellers of 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
BBO Weaehinvian Street, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 

Keeping —— Poul Yards Houses 
ce of Breeds; 











Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on —24 of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLOUGH- 


* "WALNUT COMPARY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 
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Seen from a distance it would seem un- 
likely that Mrs. Addicks’ dressmaker will 
invest in many more stocks—except such as 
may be necessary to complete the necks of 
her dresses. 








With what avidity Mr. Balzac would have 
noted down on his tablets the case of the 
suburban Bostonian who declared himself 
driven to alcoholic oblivion because his wife 
wouldn’t take care of the family cat. 


> SP 


With all respect to Dr. Hodges, it is a 
question whether the young people who are 
deterred from marriage because they cannot 
afford the gorgeous display of wealthier 
lovers, are really quite ripe for a thoroughly 
successful partnership. 








Somerville has the distinction of having 
the wheelbarrow riders of the present elec- 
tion season, but it is still open to the debat- 
ing clubs to decide which performance is 
the more foolish, that of the man who rides 
in a wheelbarrow or that of the man who 


pushes. 
— 


Doubtless the recent bug case, so called, 
in our own Back Bay, will interest those 
Berlin real estate owners, wh? are medita- 
ting the offer of a tempting “‘ first prize ”’ for 
any remedy that shall discourage these 
small, but active enemies to domestic hap- 
piness. 


— 
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To shut out would-be immigrants who 
cannot read and write, may be well enough, 
but what is most needed is something to 
sift out those who cannot or will not work. 
The illiterate foreigner may learn better, 
but the viciously lazy one is nearly hope- 
less. 





— ⸗ 


We doubt very much, despite the mag- 
netic attractions of Mrs. Duff, that any 
rival list of candidates will ‘*do up the 
P.S. A. for good ’’—tuv quote one of the 
recent interviews. The P.S. A. has proved 
its ability not only to keep going, but to 
keep growing. 


— 
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At all events the proceedings of the “ well- 
dressed elderly man with gray whiskers,”’ 
who has recently been victimizing the good 
people of Milford, were conducted on bread 
general principles. Those who bought ex- 
perience of him were given their choice of 
nearly ail the best known methods of in- 
struction. 
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“This is the time of year when the man on 
the farm can spend long evenings reading 
in the newspapers accounts of strikes, 
riots, fires, accidents, poverty and misery,— 
wondering, as he leisurely enjoys his 
apples, walnuts and cider, just what are 
those “city attractions’ that some people 
have mentioned. 








**T desire,’’ says a student vrator of Drake 
University, Iowa, after having been accused 
of appropriating largely from the orations 
of others, ‘an opportunity to set myself 
right in the eyes of the world.“ Robespierre, 
unless we are mistaken, once modestly an- 
nounced himself as the ‘tribune of the 


Universe.”’ 
Se 


The price of turkeys, like the wily bird 
himself, roosts high. Farmers who have 
raised none may console themselves a little 
with the thought that the scarcity of tur- 
keys means a better price for chickens. 
The consumer of either must pay a good 
price, and likewise for the cranberry sauce 
to go with them. 
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It is pleasant to call attention to the dainty 
modesty wherewith the Booklover’s Maga- 
zine declares itself ‘* loaded to the water’s 
edge with good stuff put up in an attractive 
and pleasing way.”’ But isn’t this rather 
a dangerous condition? If anything more 
were added it appears likely {that our con- 
temporary would sink. 

‘Thanksgiving comes but once a year, and 
we are therefore not seriously disturbed 
over the continuance of that ancient cus- 
tom, the turkey raffle, down Marshfield 
way, despite the combined efforts of a de- 
termined constabulary and a vigilant local 
branch of the W. C. T. U. The dark affair 
was conducted in a barn and apparently 
very well attended. 











In view of the report from St. Louis that 
freaks and oddities are now in demand, in 
order that amusement may go hand in hand 
with instruction at the approaching exposi- 
tion, why shouldn’t somebody make and 
submit a collection of the various schemes 
devised by our generous contemporaries for 
giving away sums of money to their enthu- 
siastic and admiring readers. 

The notion that the Jarcarilla Apaches 
have taken the war path simply because a 
teacher in an industrial school has ordered 
their children to take baths, goes no more 
to the root of the matter than the idea, ob- 
viously taken away from the theatre by 
some auditors, that Mr. Belasco’s Japanese 
warriors revolted simply because they 
weren’t permitted to carry two swords at 
a time. 











=> 

Western farmers and Eastern meat con- 
sumers are considerably puzzled over the 
fact that while hogs sell at $500 less per 
carload than they did a year ago, and while 
beef on the hoof has been declining in much 
the same rate, yet the public is still pay- 
ing about the same fancy prices for steaks, 
chops and roasts. Perhaps the packing- 
house magnates at Chicago and Kansas City 
might explain, but they are apparently very 
busy cutting pork, beef and coupons and 
have nothing to say. 

> 

Out in Florence, Wis., there has been 
formed a club that presents a striking con- 
trast to the many organizations that the 
thoughtless young have now and then in- 
stituted to oppose matrimony. Far from 
opposing matrimony, the purpose of the 
club, which is evidently composed of rather 
determined young women, is “to provide 
each member with a husband whose con- 
duct, from all points of view, is irreproach- 
able. We trust the membership is small 
enough to make this happy outcome a possi- 
bility. 
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The latest muddle into which the unlucky 
officials of the St. Louis exposition have 
plunged themselves is with the Canadian 
breeders of live stock who refuse to send 
exhibits to St. Louis unless the rules and 
conditions of admission are changed to 
suit. The Canadians claim the American 
breeders fear competition, and the officials 
of the fair are playing the difficult role of 
peace-makers. Indications are that the fair 
will include the greatest exhibit of agri- 
cultural features and products ever brought 
together. 


Although “nature study”? among adults 
has all too often assumed the outward seem- 
ing of an absurd affectation, any successful 
effort*to train children to an appreciation of 
the intrinsic interest of our natural en- 
vironment is an important factor in making 
their adult lives more interesting and valu- 
able. For that reason, if for no other, the 
proposed fund to the memory of Prof. 
Alpheus Hyatt should meet with a generous 
response, even from those who had no ac- 
quaintance with the late curator of the 
Museum of Natural History, and therefore 
do not find anothes reason in their recollec- 
tions of a wise scholar and a delightful gen- 
tleman. 





An interesting suggestion at the apple 
growers congress was to set apart an 
“apple day ”’ at the fair, on which occasion 
apples should be given to every visitor. 
The plan might well be used to help make 


fur quality than for mere appearance. The 
consuming public needs education in the 
fact that quality in apples is something 
more than skin deep. Another good thing 
would be a free lunch of a nicely baked 
apple served with cream. Not half so 
many baked apples are used as would be 
good for the public health and enjoyment, 
and by no means everybody knows the 
delicious quality of the right kind of an 
apple properly cooked and served. 


=> 


With the annual festival sacred to turkey, 
cranberry sauce and mince pie hard upon 
us, it is good to hark bacl: a bit to the mean- 
ing of this holiday. Fortunately, the name 
kelps us somewhat. Though foot-ball and 
gastronomic activities may absorb our inter- 
est, we cannot, so long as the day is called 
by the good old-fashioned name, forget 
utterly that its original intention was to in- 
sure a public giving of thanks. In the old 
proclamations, definite mention was made 
of the things for which the people should 
be thankful. President Washington, for 
instance, in his proclamation of the year 
1795, mentions as an object of gratitude 
“our exemption from a foreign war.’’ An- 
other cause of thanksgiving, according to 
the same high authority, is ‘‘ the great 
degree of internal tranquility we have 
enjoyed.”’ And in another place the Presi- 
dent repeats this idea, asking his people 
‘to render a tribute of praise and grati- 
tude to the Great Disposer of ail events, for 
the seasonable control which has _ been 
given toa spirit of disorder in the suppres- 
sion of the late insurrection. What the 
President had in mind just here was a 
difficulty in Pennsylvania caused by the 
passage of certain acts of Congress of which 
some good Americans so disapproved that 
it took Governor Lee of Maryland and 
fifteen thousand of his troops to put down 
the rebellion that ensued. We might, fol- 
lowing Washington’s example, give very 
sincere thanks this year that another great 
insurrection in Pennsylvania has been 
happily settled. Surely, we have much 
more reason now than twelve months ago to 
express our gratitude for the ‘fruits of 
the earth,’’—of which coal is one of the 
most valuable and necessary. 

The Long-Term Pastorate. 


Sunday marked the completion by Rev. 
Leighton Parks, D. D., rector of Emmanuel 
Church on Newbury street, of a quarter 
century’s continuous service at his present 
post. The anniversary is a significant one, 
inasmuch as it comparatively seldom hap- 
pens in these days of constant aspiration on 
the part of ministers and perpetual unrest 
on the part of congregations that a clergy- 
man serves a flock for so Jong a period of 
time. In the old days things were quite 
different. The history of the religious 
lives of our ancestors shows us that a clergy- 
man often remained in charge of one parish 
all the years of his manhood. John Eliot 
presided over the church at Roxbury for 
almost sixty years, from the time, indeed, 
when he landed in Boston from his old 
home in England a very young man, until 
he passed away, ripe in years and good 
deeds, a veritable Apostle. Joseph Sewell 
similarly served the Old South Church, and 
instances might easily be multiplied from 
history to show that it was the rule rather 
than the exception for a clergyman’s tenure 
of a parish to be regarded asa hifeone. By 
this method the men in the pulpit were more 
than preachers, the pastors of a flock more 
than occasional advisers. Fora clergyman 
who had married a young couple, baptized 
all the children that came to them (burying 
perhaps two or three as the years rolled 
on), officiated again in the solemn service 
that came when the children were ready to 
take homes, and in their turn become 
fathers and mothers, naturally grew to be 
an integral and very precious part of his 
people’s life. 

From some points of view it seems a great 
pity that the modern interpretation of the 
pastoral relation as a semi-business, and 
hence, temporary one, should ever have 
come into fashion. A clergyman must be so 
much better able to act as a wise spiritual 
adviser when he knows thoroughly the 
temptations that have been overcome, ‘the 
sorrows that have been borne, the j»ys that 
have been renounced and the hereditary 
tcaits that are being struggled against by 
the man who comes to him for help! For 
this reason it is especially pleasant to find 
that the good old custom of retaining a 
faithful minister for long periods of years 
has not yet wholly passed away. In this 
vicinity there are, indeed, three clergymen 
of the Episcopal church who have already 
passed more than twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service in their respective parishes : 
The Rev. George Prescott, minister of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, the Rev. 
Leonard K. Storrs, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Brookline, and Dr. Reginald Heber Howe, 
pastor of the Church of Our Savior, Long- 
wood. And to these is nuw to be added the 
name of Dr. Parks. In the Unitarian de- 
nomination are to be found a few clergymen 
with similarly impressive records. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale has for almost fifty 
years ministered to the people of the South 
Congregational Church, and Rev. James de 
Normandie has served at the church, once 
John Eliot’s, mor2 than a score of years. 
Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, though now leas 
actively in the field than heretofore, has been 
connected for more than thirty years with 
the Mt. Vernon Church (interesting as the 
church where Dwight L. Moody, the Evan- 
gelist of such wide reputation, first . pro- 
fessed religion), and Rev. Charles H. Dole 
has for over a quarter of a century served 
the First Church in Jamaica Plain. 

To see how valuable the long-term past- 
torate is, one has only to observe somewhat 
closely the work done by Dr. Parks, who 
has supplied us with our text. The rector 
of the church on Newbury street had just 
graduated from his theological school and 
was fresh from a Southern education when 
he first came to Boston. He threw himself 
ardently into his work, with the result that 
not only his congregation proper, but the 
church throughout New England, has been 
strengthened and uplifted by his preaching 
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and practice. Dr. Parks has never appealed 
to the gallery, has never in any way tried 
to advertise.““ Butmore than once he has 
ranged himself emphatically on the unpop- 
ular side jin questions of national impor- 
tance, and has spoken right manfully, differ 
from him who might, about the matter at 
hand. He offers a fine example of the 
Christian gentleman, who is also in the best 
sense of the word a citizen of the world. 
To considerable extent, no doubt, his not- 
able catholicity of spirit, no less than his 
love of his work, came from the close friend- 
ship that existed for many years between 
Dr. Parks and Bishop Brooks. Dr. Brovks 
was himself a long-term pastor, and from 
1869, when he began his ministry in Boston, 
up to 1891 when he was perforce raised to 
the ‘bishopric, he increased each year in 
bréadth of sympathy and in love for the 
profession he had chosen. In a letter— 
written, if we mistake not, to Dr. Parks 
himself,—he, whom Oliver Wendell Holmes 
called “* the ideal minister of the American 
Gospel,’’ spoke thus beautifully of his joy 
in his work: “The old round of parish 
duties:which I have gone to afresh every 
autumn for twelve years has opened again, 
and I have been rather surprised at myself 
to find that I take it up with just as much 
interest as ever. I suppose that other men 
feel it of their occupation, but I can hardly 
imagine that any other profession can be 
as interesting as mine. lam moreand more 
glad I am a parson.”” To Dr. Parks, Dr. 
Hale and the other long-term preachers, as 
to Dr. Brooks, Time has doubtless so 
wrought as to make the pastoral relation 
seem almost the most beantiful, as it is cer- 
tainly the most noble, on earth. 
=_> 


The Short Working Day. 


Eight hours, today the recognized length 
of a day’s labor in most places in the civil- 
ized world where skilled workingmen are 
employed, is so vast an improvement over 
the conditions which obtained within the 
memory of the oldest among us, that it has 
come to stand almost forthe ideal. Yet it 
appears that some of the workers are not 
satisfied even yet. Ata recent conference 
in Sydney, the president of the Australian 
Federation of Labor said to his fellow 
workingmen that the establishment of the 
eight-hour day by law in their country ought 
to inspire them to begin agitating at. once 
for a six-hour day. The sentiment was 
heartily applauded. The propaganda for a 
six-hour day may, therefore, be regarded as 
fairly out. Are we to conclude that it will 
be duly followed by a movement tor a four- 
hour day, and that, in turn, by a struggle for 
a two-hour day? If so, the final state of 
man would seem to be that of Eden before 
the Fall, work-less, which is decidedly not 
to be desired, inasmuch as this is aster the 
Fall. When civilized man has no work to 
do he will be a very difficult creature, indeed, 
to manage. Even a six-hour day would not 
prove an unmixed blessing. 

There are very many people, indeed, who 
say with considecable truth that our work- 
ingmen have more leisure now than they 
can properly and profitably use, and that, 
instead of increasing the amount of con- 
tentment and happiness in the world, a 
six-hour day would very probably add to 
the sum of vice, crime and misery. Work 
is undoubtedly the salvation of most of us. 
The petty crimes of the city come very 





the command of those who do not know 
how to spend their time advantageously. 
Our mission churches and our young men’s 
clubs are sgrappling al) the time with the 
problem of keeping boys off the street-and 
men out ot the saloons. The boys must be 
amused, the men must be entertained dur- 
ing the leisure hours, they see. If some 
definite thing is not provided for them to 
do, sin and misery inevitably follow. The 
reason that our gilded youths and our rich 
men have, many of them, a very low moral 
tore, is because they have nothing to doand 
lack the brain to fill up their time profitably. 
In a work recently published the great 
Russian novelist, Gorky, has masterfully 
depicted the depths to which the half-edu- 
cated man of wealth falls because of too 
much leisure. The very inventions of which 
we are so proud are shown to be nets to 
drag the man down, for where his father had 
been obliged to take long journeys and en- 
counter elemental difficulties in order to earn 
money, the son can sit at his desk and tele- 
phone, can use steamboats instead of mer- 
chant packets and a luxurious carriage in- 
stead of his legs. Because of this the son 
has a great deal of leisure,—and lacks that 
physic:l contact with life which makes a 
man healthily tired. Vice followed easily. 
Exactly the same thing is true of American 
life. One thing, however, we may have as 
our salvation. That is, a sane belief in the 
efficacy and the worth of outdoor exercise. 
About thirty years ago Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson wrote his ‘*‘ Outdoor Papers ” which 
for the first time called the attention of the 
average New Englander to scenes of Nature 
and the inspiration of regular exercise. 
About thirty years ago, also, our hours of 
labor first began to be reduced. The cure 
was provided when the disease arose. Eng- 
land has always had a leisure class, and it 
has kept itself healthy and fairly normal by 
spending from eight to ten hours a day out 
of doors, pursuing some form or other of 
what is called ‘ sport.”” The :American 
nervous system needs, far more than does 
the English temperament, all the help it 
can get frum outdoor exercise. Wecan keep 
our poise as our working day grows shorter 
only by increasing proportionately our 
hours of outdoor life. Madness and the de- 
generation of which Max Nordau wrote wil} 
be the inevitable result for the classes and 
masses alike of leisure unredeemed by a love 
of outdoor life and ability to enjoy healthy 
mental diversion. 


— 
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The Eternal Question. 


The servant-girl question is one of un- 
ceasing interest and the plans for its settle- 
ment are innumerable. One of the latest 
of these comes from a New York house- 
keeper, who says, in the Sun, that shorter 
hours is the real solution of the matter. 
She is of the opinion that hotels, boarding 
houses and restaurants have less trouble 
with their help than private houses, because 
their force of workers have stated hours of 
labor, and when they are concluded the re- 
maining time isabsolutely at the disposal 
of these servants, and they are privileged 
to go where they please, and are not obliged 
to be in doors to be summoned on any emer- 
gency that may arise. The consequence is 
that the hotels and other places of a similar 
character are able to get all the servants 
they need at lower wages than those offered 
in private households. She calls attention 
to the fact that at the Waldorf-Astoria 
‘chambermaids finish their work for the day 
at 4 P. M., and their pay is only $10a month, 
though of course they are in the way of 
getting tips from the guests. But the girls: 
are attracted to positions of the kind men- 
tioned less by the money received than by 
the knowledge that they are entirely their 
own mistresses comparatively early in the 
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tioned said that she had lived in first-class 
families where she never had an hour to 
herself, from seven in the morning until ten 
at night, except once a week. The house- 
keeper referred to above took a hint from 
this and established a new rule, whereby 
she secured comparative peace within her 
domestic domain. She could afford only 
two female servants for her family of five 
persons. She secured a cook at twenty 
dollars a month, with the understanding 
that she should not begin work daily until 
noon, and a chambermaid at eighteen dol- 
lars monthly, who was promised release 
from duty at four in the afternoon. Then 
this enterprising housekeeper advertised for 
a young man who understood the daties 
of butler, who would be willing todo his 
tasks from 4 P. M. to 10 P. M. at twelve 
dollars monthly, and she obtained the ser- 
vices of a competent person at that rate 


other servants do. The result is that she 
pays only five dollars a month more than she 
formerly paid to two women servants, and 
she has much better service. 

The one drawback to this arrangement, 
we are told, is that the family has to be 
content with a simple breakfast, which is 
cooked and served by the chamberiaaid, but 
in these days when fasting in the morning 
has become somewhat of a fad, this is, per- 
haps, no great deprivation. The cook in the 
meanwhile goes off to visit her friends, and 
does not reappear funtil it is time for her to 
prepare luncheon. The butler waits at 
dinner, so the chambermaid finds no fault 
because of her work in getting ready the first 
meal of the day. The servants {are thor- 
oughly respectable, and, therefore, no 
questions are asked about their where- 
abouts while they are not at work. This 
housekeeper believes that neither women 
nor men should be required to work more 
than eight or nine hours a day, and in her 
case,this allotment of time can be easily 
made, but in households where there is only 
one servant employed her system could not 
be followed, though she believes that if 
any housekeeper should advertise for a 
general housework girl and say hours from 
eleven to eight or from seven to four, she 
would have very little trouble in getting 
suited. Perhaps if something like her 
method were adopted, more intelligent girls 
could be obtained for domestics, as many 
girls work in factories or shops for compara- 
tively small wages, because they can have 
their evenings to themselves, to visit or re- 
ceive their friends. It isithe long hours and 
the confinement that keep many of these 
young women from living out. They would 
appreciate the comforts that they would tind 
in a well-conducted home, but they love 
their freedom more than they do the good 
room and the comfortable food which many 
of them cannot obtain from their wages as 
shop or factory girls. 

Perhaps by and by we may adopt the 
Southern custom of letting servants go to 
their own homes every night, except at 
such times as their services are indispen- 
sable. At present we have to put up with 
incompetent girls, who never improve be- 
cause they lack intelligence, while there are 
hundreds of young women, who have been 
fairly educated in our public schvols, who 
would make excellent servants, if conditions 
were changed and they were allowed reason- 
able liberty. 
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The Food Problem in our Colleges. 


Discussion of one phase of college life 
that sadly needs to be brcught prominently 
to the public eye has recently been precipi- 
tated by the flagrant offence against good 
manners, committed ina college dining-hall 
by a student whose very soul was wroth at 
what was given him to eat. The student in 
question threw his food at his neighbors. 
He had endured one particular dish as long 
as it seemed to him becoming. After our 
editorial writers had vented their spleen 
upun the shocking lack of breeding dis- 
played by this particular youth, it occurred 
to some of them to penetrate to the cause of 
his burst .of temper. They have now con- 
cluded that there was and is grave reason 
for dissatisfaction on the part of students 
concerning the food with which they are 
served. 

Statistics to bear upon the food-supply 
matter in our colleges are very difficult of 
access, but undoubtedly it is true that this 
department is far less satisfactory than it 
should be. A fairly large proportion of 
American colleges and universities main- 
tain restaurants or dining ‘‘commons,”’ but 
that the food served in these places is at- 
tractive and wholesome one can scarcely 
believe. Certainly the fare at Memorial 
Hall in Cambridge leaves much to be de- 
sired, undeniable as it is that very great 
pains are taken to have it as good as it can 
be for the price paid. 

A possible solution of the vexed food 
question has been suggested by our friend, 
the Transcript. Why, it questions, should 
not the college supply six dollar board for 
three dollars just as it supplies one thou- 
sand dollar intellectual fare for the com- 
paratively small sum of one hundred and 
fifty dollars? ‘‘ Here is a chance for phil- 
anthropy that would be substantially ap- 
preciated by the eaters three times a day, 
and in the intervals between meals, because 
of the added capacity for work, and because 
of the general and justified feeling of satis- 
faction that follows a good meal in clean 
surroundings.” 

Good food and plenty of it is of funda- 
mental importance, of course, to college 
students. Very often the undergraduate 
period undermines a man’s health perma- 
nently, because at this time when he is 
working hard and long, and is particularly 
in need of nutritious food served in a com- 
fortable place, he gets only pocr cheap stuff 
aud must eat it amid arabble. Most college 
men do not hesitate to say that the dining- 
room part of their college life is the only 
one upon which they look back with abso- 
lutely no pleasure. Now this is not at all 
as it should be, for mealtime offers excellent 
opportunities for relaxation and sociability. 
Let some rich man endow a dining-hall, 
and we shall have far more examples of the 
mens sana in corpore sano than can at pres- 
ent be found. 








Maine Fruit Growers Meet. 


Attendance was large at the annual meet- 
ing of the Maine Pomological Society, 
Auburn, Me., Nov. 10-11. There was an 
exhibit of fruits and flowers and several 
notable addresses were given. President 
Z. A. Gilbert spoke of the need of more sys- 
tematic'work and a more reliable knowledge 
of the actual crop from year to year. There 
was also, he thought, a pressing need for 
careful knowledge in regard to varieties to 
prevent mistakes in planting. 

The well-known orchardist of North 
Hadley, Mass., John W. Clark, related his 
experience in use of cold storage. * Fruit 
must be well grown as well as handled,’’ 
said Mr. Clark. ‘* We must not wait until it 
is ready to pick before beginning to care 
for it, but commence the moment the buds 
begin to burst.”’ Mr. Clark then gave a full 
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box should always be placed in the roof and 
around this an open space. Directly below 
this should be a floor of galvanized iron, 
while the lower or ground floor should be of 
brick. Cold weather then made no change, 
but the temperature was kept even. The 
ice gave the proper degree of cold, while the 
brick floor beneath prevented too much cold 
from that direction. Mr. Clark advised the 
orchardists to consider well this question, 
for upon its final adoption depended the 
final success or failure of this industry in 
New England. 

Further points on cold storage were given 
by the Government expert, E. H. Powell of 
Washington. He asserted that the imma- 
ture and partly colored fruit does not al- 
ways have the best keeping quality. 

The experimeuts indicate that so far as 
maturity is concerned, the ideal keeping 
apple is onethat is fully grown, highly 
colored, but still hard and firm when picked. 
Apples that are to be stored in a local cold- 
storage house to be distributed tu the mar- 


later than fruit requiring .ten days or more 
in transit, but the use of the refrigerator 
car makes later picking possible when the 
fruit must be in transit for considerable 
time in warm weather in reaching a distant 
storage house. 

The scald always appears first on the 
green or less mature side of the apple. The 
portions grown in the shade and under- 
colored are therefore most seriously affected 
When the apple crop is picked before it is 
mature the fruit is more susceptible to 
scald than it would have been later in the 
season. 

Mr. Powell had found that fruit had kept 
longer in boxes than barrels in cold storage, 
and that there is much less decay when the 
fruit is wrapped separately in paper. The 
Northern Spy wrapped in newspaper 
showed only 5.6 per cent. of decayed fruit 
compared with fifty-two per cent. when un- 
wrapped. The double wrapper was better 
than a siugle wrapper. A good combination 
consists of porous newspaper unprinted 
next to the fruit with a waxed or paraftine 
paper on the outside. It would pay to wrap 
only the finest grades of fruit, and for the 
tender varieties like McIntosh, Wealthy, 
Northern Spy, Jonathan. An instructive 
feature of the second day’s programme was 
the experience of S. H. Dawes of Harrison 
on use of fertilizers in an apple orchard. 
Fertilizer not costing over $18 gave an in- 
crease of 108 barrels as compared with trees 
not fertilized. Theincrease at seventy-five 
cents a barrel was worth $81, leaving a net 
profit of $63. 

Good results from use of barn-yard ma- 
nure were reported by V. P. DeCoster, who 
said he had raised nearly all his own trees 
from the seed, using nothing but barn 
dressing, applied little and often, and aided 
by plowing and harrowing. Some of the 
trees bore six to eight varrels of apples. 
Another formula for fruit fertilizer was 
given by C.S. Phinney of Standish as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Ammonia, three to four per cent.; 
soluble and available phosphoric acid, 
seven to nine per cent.; total phosphoric 
acid, thirteen to fifteen per cent.; potash in 
the form of muriate, ten to twelve per cent. 
Apply at the rate of six hundred pounds to 
the acre among mature trees. This will 
make a vigorous growth and give hardness, 
color and flavor to the fruit. Above all 
things else practice tillage. Do not allow 
grass to grow in your orchards.”’ 

The official report of Secretary D. H. 
Knowlton spoke of a very general planting 
in smal] lots of: trees all over the State. Sales 
were being pushed vigorously by nurse:y- 
men. Referring to the fruits exhibited at the 
meeting Secretary Knowlton said: ‘ There 
are over twelve hundred plates of apples and 
at least 125 plates of pears. In all there are 
sixty-five different exhibitors, and they 
come from every county in the State except 
Aroostook and York. 1 tell you this is 
going to be a great boom for the orchard in- 
terests of Maine.”’ 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Z. A. Gilbert, Greene; First Vice- 
President, D. P. True, Leeds; Second Vice- 
President, C. H. George, Hebron; Secre- 
tary, D. H. Knowlton, Farmington; Treas- 
urer, Charles S. Pope, Manchester; Execu- 
tive Committee, R. H. Libby, Newport, V. 
P. DeCoster, Buckfield, C. A. Arnold, Ar- 
nold; Auditor, Dr. George M. Twitchell, 
Augusta. 

It was decided not to make an exhibit 
at St. Louis. Resolutions condemning the 
St. Louis commission for not rendering the 
society aid in making an exhibit at the ex- 
position were passed, andzit was voted that 
no exhibit be attempted. 


— 
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Worthless Free Seeds. 


The free seed distribution was originally 
a system of sending trial samples of new 
and promising varieties for testing by the 
farmers. Usually the experiment did not 
amount to much because the farmers had 
already-been growing the varieties sent out, 
having obtained seed years before from 
enterprising dealers. But the distribution 
did no special harm. 

Of late years, however, the distribution 
has become a kind of perquisite for the Con- 
gressmen. In order to make themselves 
solid with voters they have insisted on a 
great and increasing number of seed pack- 
ages without any special regard to the qual- 
ity of the seed. The idea evidently is that 
a fairly bulky package of seed will offset 
any amount of neglect of farmers’ interests 
in general legislation. 

Last year the distribution was worse than 
ever before. There was a large range of 
cheap varieties. To make the appropria- 
tion cover the calls, the department was 
obliged to buy low-grade seeds, full of bugs 
and otherwise inferior. There was general 
complaint that the free seeds would not 
come up well or grow, and those who de- 
pended on Government seed for their gar- 
dens suffered considerable loss. It is al- 
leged that millions of packets of seeds left 
over were destroyed because infested with 
insects. Nobody knows just where the 
special agent buys the seeds, but the pur- 
chases are evidently “ bargain ”’ lots, or alse 
the department is imposed upon. 

This year it is said the distribution 
will be still larger. It is hard to see how 
seeds, to cost but a little more than half a 
cent a packet, can be any better than the 
worse than useless distributions of last 
year. They may be worse. But not much 
can be found out concerning the true 
inwardness of the whole business unless 
somebody gets up a Congressional investi- 
gation. Meanwhile many of the farmers’ 
organizations are opposing the system, and 
it is known that the Department of Agri- 
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Care of House Plants. 

The advent of colder weather mea). 
creased fire heat, the latter also mean), 
increased aridity or dryness of the at 
phere. The latter condition will proba 
induce a visit from insect pests, unless 
cautions are taken to prevent their app 
ance. Green fly and red spider are mos: ;., 
be feared, especially the latter, as t},, 
appearance is not as easily detected as : 
of the aphis, or green fly. 

Copious sprinkling and syringing \ 
cold water is the best preventive for the it- 
tacks of the so-called red spider. Salvias 
fuchsias, roses and carnations are first 
favorites with this little pest. When {i;.; 
attacked, the leaves of these plants presen 
a whitish, dusty-looking appearance, espe 
cially on the underneath side, and t). 
leaves will soon commence dropping twice 
every day. Tobacco water is the best ren, 
edy for green fly, although tobacco leaf 
stems, or even a cigar thoroughly dried and 
rubbed into a fine powder and sprinkled on 
the plants infested with green fly will gen 
erally rid the plant of them. The latte: 
application is best made after the plants 
have been recently sprinkled or syringed, as 
the tobacco dust adheres better when the 
foliage of the plant is moist.—William 
Hunt, Guelph, Ont. 
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Among the Farmers. 


In the coldest weather I put a cheap, light 
cover across the silo, about six feet above 
the top of the silage where I am feeding, 
and then by covering this over with straw 
and planer shavings and opening the door 
into the stable the frozen silage soon thaws 
out if scattered around the surface. In our 
coldest weather it will freeze some around 
the walls, but by digging it away and scat- 
tering it over the silo it thaws out before 
= next feeding.—D. B. Foster, Fairchild, 

is. 

It is the result of experience that the 
more weight of seed you put into the ground 
the more yield. You get more yield where 
you put in more starch as food for the 
young plants. We can best afford to take 
ten or fifteen bushels of seed to the acre 
under ordinary New England conditions. 
I approveof planting small potatoes whole 
and larger ones cut in halves.—L. R. Jones, 
Burlington County, Vt. 

I have just returned from Auburn, where 
we had a very successful meeting of the 
Maine State Pomological Society. We had 
1100 plates of apples; the finest exhibit ever 
in Maine.—P. H. Libbey, Newport, Me. 

I set out one thousand Duchess trees and 
they did not get rain until September after 
I set them out, and they didn’t leaf out 
until then, but they are quite big trees now 
for the time they have beenin. I do not 
think I would water my trees. I would 
rather plant more the next year.—T. F. 
Loope, Eureka, Wis. 

If a farmer has not sufticient manure with 
which to raise a large amount of ensilaze, it 
can be raised successfully upon commercial 
fertilizers. It has been demonstrated over 
and ;over again that chemicals, when the 
nature of the soil is carefully studied and 
they are intelligently applied, are a profit- 
able source of plant’ food, enabling the 
farmer to extend his operation to the limit 
of his acreage.—A. W. Gilman, Kennebec 
County, Me. 

The freight on four hundred pounds of 
butter from here to Boston probably would 
not be any more than the freight on seven 
bushels of potatoes, and the butter ought to 
bring $100, while the potatoes would sell 
for about $3.85. It seems to me it would 
be better to send the products of the soil to 
market in a condensed form.—R. Alden, 
Winthrop, Me. 
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ghest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds for all (including Spray Pumps) 
with pipe and hose connections, and power 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest and estimate 
for you on anything that pertains to water raising. 


Pump C Free. 
Charles J, Jager Co., 174 Righ $t.,Boston,Mass. 
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Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sa., Boston and Newton, N. 4 » 





No Painting Required 

on Arrow Brand 

Asphalt Ready 

fing. Can 

be easily laid, as 

the work onl 

consists of nail- 

ing and cement- 

ing the joints. Samples, prices and booklet giving 
instructions for laying, sent free, postpaid. 

Asdhalt Ready Roofing Co., 80 Pine St.. N. Y- 










DRILL WELLS 


with Loomis’ late improved machinery and 

ou can make large profits on capital invested 
They are leaders in the line. The most effec- 
tive and durable Well Drilling Machines 
im America. Address 





culture has very little respect or liking for 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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Our Homes. 


Washing Blankets. 

Soft, fleecy blankets are a luxury that 
every one appreciates. They sre lighter 
and warmer than quilts or comforts, and 
should form a part, at least, of every bed. 
They are not expensive if one considers 
their durability, and if washed properly, 
do not full up, but retain their soft, fleecy 
look to the last. The better and softer a 
blanket is, the more likely it is to retain 
disease germs and dust, and for that reason 
a blanket should be washed once or twice a 
year. The following method has been fol- 
lowed by a practical housekeep ~ for years 
with the best results: 

If you have a good washing-mach:. %nd 
wringer, you will find it excellent for wa. 
ing blankets. Puta small package of gold- 
dust washing powder in a kettle and pour 
over it half a gallon of boiling water. lt 
will dissolve in a few minutes. Fill the 
washing-machine halfful of boiling water, 
and add enough of the dissolved powder to 
make a strong suds. Put one or two blan- 
kets in, and wash until the water is dirty. 
It is surprising how much dirt will come 
out of a blanket that seems but little 
soiled when you begin. Run it through 
the wringer and wash it through a sec- 
ond suds prepared as the first one was. 
Rinse it in clear soft water until every trace 
of suds is removed and hang it on the line, 
taking care to shake it until it hangs with- 
out wrinkles or creases. A bright day that 
is not cold enough to freeze is the best time 
to dry blankets. Be sure they are perfectly 
dry before they are used. E. J. C. 








Girl Nurses. 

All girls should know a little about nurs- 
ing, so as to be of use in times of sickness. 
One of the most important things to see to 
isthe bed. Very few people really know 
how to make a bed properly; that is, to put 
the sheets on evenly and smoothly. The 
sheets should be large enough to be securely 
tucked under the edges of the mattress, and 
the greatest care should be taken to smooth 
out all the creases, as nothing fidgets a 
patient sv much as crumpled sheets or 
sheets that keep slipping to one side. 

Then the pillows. The proper way to ar- 
range them is so that they are neither too 
high nor too low, just of a medium height, 
to rest the back of the patient when sitting 
up. 
—5 and shaking up the pillows 
when they have become rumpled takes but 
a little time, but is very comforting and re- 
freshing to the patient. 

The covering of the bed should vary ac- 
cording to the temperature of the room, the 
nature of the sickness, the feelings of the 
patient and the time of the year. What- 
ever these conditions, the coverings should 
be as light as is consistent with the comfort 
of the patient. 

Feather beds should never be used in 
eases of sickness. They are uncomfortable 
for the patient and keep the body unneces- 
sarily warm. 
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Evil of Wrong Thinking. 

Wrong thinking is indicative of weak- 
ness; it is, indeed, a species of insanity, for 
‘a wrong thinker is continually tearing 
down and wrecking his own mental and 
physical structure. The right thinker is 
the only sane thinker, and he is the happiest 
as well as the most successfulman. He 
knows better than to keep constantly trip- 
ping himself up with the adverse thought 
which produces destructive conditions. 

We all know the disastrous effects of 
wrong thinking. We know by experience 
how it cripples us mentally and physically. 
Physicians are well aware that anger 
poisons the blood and that fear, anxiety, 
fretting and all other inharmonious thoughts 
seriously interfere with the normal action 
of all the bodily functions. They are also 
alive to the fact that anxiety or apprehen- 
siov of impending disaster, if of long dura- 
tion, is liable to bring on paralysis. It is- 
an established fact that a mother is not 
only seriously affected by her own thought, 
but that it affects her infant to such an ex- 
tent that the same symptoms and conditions 
from which the mother suffers are repro- 
duced in the body of the infant. Selfish- 
ness, jealousy and envy long indulged 
in tend to produce serious liver troubles 
and certain forms of dyspepsia. Lack of 
self-control and habitual indulgence in vio- 
lent passions shatter the nervous system, 
lessen the will power and induce grave dis- 
orders. Worry is one of the greatest ene- 
mies of the human race; it carves its deep 
furrows wherever it goes; it carries gloom 
and unhappiness with it; it delays or pre- 
vents the processes of digestion and assim- 
ilation until the starved brain and nerve 
cells utter their protest in various kinds of 
disease. 

Wrong thinking, whatever its nature, 
leaves indelible scars on mind and body 
alike. It affects character and material 
prospects equally. Every time you grumble 
or find fault; every time you lose your tem- 
per; every time you doa mean, contemptible 
thing you suffer a loss which cannot be re- 
paired. You lose a certain amount of power, 
of self-respect and of an uplifting and up- 
building character-force. You are con- 
scious of your loss, too, which tends to 
weaken youstill further. 

A business man will find that every time 
he gets out of sorts, flies into a rage or 
** goes allto pieces ’? when things go wrong 
he 1s not only seriously injuring his health, 
but is also crippling his business. He is 
making himself repellent; he is driving 
away success conditions. 

A man who wants to do his best must 
keep himself in good mental trim. If he 
would achieve the highest success he must 
be a correct thinker. He cannot think dis- 
cord and bring harmonious conditions into 
his business. His wrong thought will hon- 
eycomb and undermine his prospects in life. 
—Orison Swett Marden, in October Success. 
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How to Get Out of Bed. 


Don’t jump up the first thing your eyes 
are open. Rememberthat while you sleep 
the vitul organs are at rest. The vitality is 
lowered and the circulation not so strong. A 
sudden spring out of bed is a shock to these 
organs, espevially to the heart, as it starts 
to pumping the blood suddenly. 

Take your time in getting up. Yawn and 
stretch. Wakeup slowly. Give the vital 
organs a chance to resume their work grad- 
ually. 

Notice how a baby wakes up. It stretches 
its arms and legs, rubs its eyes and yawns 
and wakes up slowly. Watch a kitten wake 
up. First it stretches out one leg, then 
another, rubs its face, rolls over and 
stretches the whole body. The birds do not 
wake up and fly as soon as their eyes are 
open; they shake out their wings and 
stret2h their legs, waking up slowly. This 
is the natural way to wake up. Don’t jump 
up suddenly, don’t be in such a hurry, but 
stretch and yawn and yawn and stretch. 
Stretch the arms and legs; stretch the 
whole body. 


A good yawn and stretch is ' 


better even than a cold bath. It will get 
you thoroughly awake, and then you will 
enjoy the bath all the more.—Medical Talk. 


Proper Care of Feet. 

An interesting commentary on modern 
Civilization is to be found in a treatise on 
the human foot and its clothing by Charles 
O. Kahler of New York, surgeon-chiropo- 
dist, entitled Our Feet.” The illustra- 
tions of diseased and deformed feet in this 
little volume are so revolting that it is 
scarcely possible to look at them. Yet 
many American women with beautiful 
hands and forms and faces of almost per- 
fect contour have feet q@ite as badly de- 
formed as the various cuts represent, says 
the author. 

These shocking results are attributed to 
the baneful effects of fashion, the ignorance 
of boot and shoe makers regarding the anat- 
omy of the foot and a genera! lack of knowl- 
edge asto the proper care of this much- 
abused member, which is “‘ so delicate and 
sensitive that even short and badly shaped 
stockings have been known to throw its 
joints out.” 

As tothe iniquity of crowding five toes 
into a space that is only snfficient for two, 
it is scarcely worth while to repeat Dr. 
Kahler’s remarks, for everything possible 
has been said on that subject already, with- 
out effect; but some of his other observa- 
tions on the care of the feet may be of inter- 
est. 

The fit of stockings is almost as impor- 
tant as that of shoes, he says, and in order 
that they may fit it is necessary that they 
shall have a right and left to the pair. 
Sach stockings wear longer than the ordi- 
nary variety, because there is less strain on 
them. They should have as few seams as 
possible, as these cause corns, and a stock- 
ing that is too short is just as injurious as 
a shoe that has the same fault. Colored 
stockings are a source of danger to thin and 
sensitive skins, but stockings with white 
feet are just as good as those that are en- 
tirely white. 

The teet should be bathed at night, and 
by removing aches and weariness this treat- 
ment is an excellent sleep producer. The 
water should be salted, allowing a quart of 
brine to a quart of water, and may be hot or 
cold, according to individual constitution. 
The feet should be scrubbed all over with a 
nail brush, which will often prevent the 
formation of corns, and callosities on the 
soles may be reduced with a piece of fine 
emery paper or fine file, before the feet are 
placed in water. The brine may be made 
by dissolving a pint of sea salt in two 
quarts of water, pouring it into a covered 
jar or bottle, and allowing it to stand for 
twenty-four hours. As the brine is used 
the bottle may be filled with clear water, 
repeating the process till all the salt is gone. 

The f.et of children should receive the 
most careful attention, for neglect at that 
time may lay the foundation for many 
future lls. Since the feet of a child are in 
process of development, the bones and liga- 
ments are soft and pliable, and will con- 
form to a bad as well as to a properly 
shaped shoe. Hence shoes of a sufficient 
length and breadth, with snug heels and 
close-fitting instep, can alone make it pos- 
sible torachild to grow up with perfect 
feet. Children, if sent to a reliable surgeon- 
chiropodist at regular intervals to have 
their feet examined and the toe-nails cut, 
willavoid many if not all the ailments due 
to ill-fitting shoes and stockings, as he can 
tell at a glance when anything is the matter 
and prevent any further progress of the 
trouble. Even adults will find their feet 
greatly benefited by following this advice, 
and before many years have passed the 
public may regard the chiropodist as neces- 
sary to their well-being as the dentist or 
physician. 





Just Try Running. 

To take a mile run daily, as afman in 
training would do it, is the best way in the 
world for a girl to get colur into her cheeks 
and sparkle into her eyes. 

“If girls would turn their attention to 
running, they would find it the most exhil- 
arating pastime in the world, as well as one 
of the most healthful,” says an authority in 
athletics. ‘‘ Besides adding roses to the 
cheeks and inchesto the lungs, running is 
the stout woman’s best resource. 

“Let her takea brisk run daily, begin- 
ning with a few yards, and getting up toa 
mile or thereabouts and she will tot need 
to resort to a diet—that most melancholy 
and depressing method of reducing avoir- 
dupois.”’ 

{f a run cannot be taken daily out of 
doors, the running track found at every 
well-equipped gymnasium should be util- 
ized. Arun out of doors, however, is the 
ideal practice, for fresh air is one of the 
important factors of the sport. It is fresh 
air that gives a girl bewitching color in her 
cheeks and purifies every drop of blood in 
her body. 

After a little practice a girl can run half 
a mile without stopping. Then let her 
pause for atwo-minute rest before doing 
the next half mile. Run briskly, but not at 
top speed. 

Without question, one of the best exer- 
cises in the world for girls is running. It 
contributes for one thing that elasticity 
without which grace is impossible, and 
spurs every bodily function to its appropri- 
ate duty. 

Other things being equal], the girl who 
knows how to run, and does run, will out- 
class in general attractiveness the girl who 
does not. She will carry herself more 
gracefully. Her pose will be easy ; she will 
be better set up, and generally better able 
to take care of herself in society or out of 
it.—N. Y. Sun. 








Human Nerves as Weather Indicators. 

Now that confidence has been lost in the 
moon or the special appearances of the 
clouds at night with regard to the moon, as 
indications of the weather we are tothave, 
says the Medical News, there is need of 
something else on which to base predic- 
tions. It quotes a writerin the New York 
Independent, who, describing a summer’s 
day in the country, says: “‘ The best rain 
prophecy that [ know is nerve irritability. 
If the boys are easily provoked (myself 
also), there is likely to be a shower.’’ 
Commenting on this, the Medical News 
says: 

NHere is a weather prophet with ideas 
worth considering. Some time it will come 
to be realizea that many of the pains and 
aches that immediately precede‘and accom- 
pany damp weather are not due to rheuma- 
tism, nor to the rheumatic diathesis, but 
are just plain every-day irritability conse- 
quent upon some change in nervous condi- 
tions which are caused by a drop in the 
barometer perhaps, or perhaps the hydro- 
scopic variation in tissues which follows a 
change in the atmospheric humidity. Old 
people become walking barometers in 
their power to portead storms, because 
the lessened elasticity of their ar- 
terial and vascular system prevents or 
at least hampers those changes in the 
peripheral circulation which would compen- 





sate for variations in barometric pressure. 
Whenever an injury has taken place around 
a joint, this same state of affairs proclaims 
itself even in comparatively young subjects. 
All signs, however, fail in a dry time, so 
that the human barometer, like most other 
weather prophets, proves unreliable when 
it is most needed. It is probable, however, 
that a careful study of human feelings 
would enable the would-be weather prophet 
to prognosticate weather conditions with 
more assurance than any empirical study of 
the moon and cloud conditions.” 


Cold Waves. 

The cold wave, so much dreaded by most 
people, is really a blessing in disguise. It 
charges the atmosphere with fresh oxygen 
and a surplus of free electricity, which pro- 
duces a most exhilarating and beneficial 
effect upon mankind. Torpid energies are 
aroused, physical vigor and resistance in- 
creased by the advent of a cold wave to 
such an extent that any incidental damage 
is more than made up for. 

The American climate has always been 
recognized as a strong factor in causing the 
aggressiveness and enterprise which have 
lifted cur people into the first rank among 
nations and made us commercially supreme. 
The cold wave, with the results of in- 
creased energy and vigor, is a meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon peculiar to this country. 
The chief of the weather bureau at Wash- 
ington explains the origin of this wave. 

It appears that with a high-pressure sys- 
tem, rotating ‘with great velocity, large 
volumes of cold air are drawn down from 
above the clouds, so that the cold wave is 
**homemade,”’ being simply a product of 
motion. The system of motion originates 
in the northwest, but the cold air comes 
from above thé clouds. 

The cold wave is not only useful for its 
beneficial effect upon the human system; 
batas a cleansing and purifying agency. 
It dissipates the deadly carbunic acid gas, 
the product of respiration and combustion, 
and the foul effluvia of decaying matter, in- 
creasing atmospheric circulation generally 
and thereby relieving stagnation.— Medical 
Brief. 
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Domestic Hints. 
SALTED ALMONDS. 

Blanch the almonds in boiling hot water. Melt 
a tablespoonful of butter, nd let the almonds 
stand initanhonr. Put atablespoonful of salt 
into a dish, stir in the nuts until all are lightly 
covered with salt, spread on a shallow tin and set 
in a warm oven to brown delicately. More or 
less salt may be used, according to taste. Pea- 
nuts are salted in the same way, except that 
they do not need blanching, as the brown hull 
comes off easily. 

PEPPER SANDWICHES. 

Remove all the seeds from a green pepper, 
chop fine and simmer ten minutes in a table- 
spoonful of butter. Do not allow it to brown. 
Adda dash of salt,and when cold spread between 
thin slices of bread minus the crust. Grated 
American cream cheese may be placed on the top 
of the pepper layer with happy results. These 
piquant little sandwiches are said to be espe- 
cially nice avith coid meat. 

CRANBERRY FRITTERS. 

Beat one egg thoroughly and stir it into 1} cups 
of milk, add one tablespoonful of sugar and one 
cup of flourin which has been sifted one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. When well mixed 
stirin one cup of thick, rich cranberry sauce, 
and drop in spoonfuls on a hot, buttered gridiron. 
Brown very lightly and serve with butter and 
powdered sugar.—Good Housekeeping. 

CHOCOLATE CUSTARDS. 


Totwocups of milk add two well-beaten eggs, 
two slightly rounding teaspoonfuls of cocoa, three 
level tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla flavoring. The cocoa should 
be mixed with the sugar and dissolved in half of 
the milk heated, and when this has cooled a little 
add the other ingredients and pourintocups. Set 
the cups in a pan of boiling water and bake ina 
moderate oven. 

CREAMED OYSTERS. 

Put one quart of oysters, with the broth, into a 
stewpan, and let the oysters heat through. When 
the edges of the oysters curl, take them out and 
add two cups of milk and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter to the broth. When boiling, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour which has been stirred 
smooth in a littlecold milk, with salt and pepper. 
When thickened, add the oysters, and serve at 
once on slices of toast. 

CREAM SAUCE FOR PUDDING. 

Beat a piece of butter the size of an egg with 
powdered sugar until it is a light cream. Set to 
one side. Put a cupful of boiling water into a 
small saucepan and stir into it one teaspoon- 
ful of flour mixed with a little cold water. 
Cook until clear, smooth and the consistency of 
thin starch. Take up the bowl containing the 
butter and sugar mixture, and while one beats 
it energetically let another pour into it, sslowly 
and evenly, the hot flour sauce. If the beating 
is not interrupted, the whole sauce will rise ina 
light, foamy frotu. Season with sherry, vanilla, 
nutmeg or brandy, as preferred. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Most healthy babies enjoy a good sozzie in a 
bathtub, but once in a while one runs across a 
youngster who fairly loathes the scrubbing 
process. Such a manikin is inconsolable in his 
bathtub unless he can have the washrag to play 
with. If he can havethat, he is happy; if not, 
he howls. His mother is wise enough to accept 
the situation, and has hit on the happy inspira- 
tion of hemming a little square of Turkish towel- 
ling for his individual use. This he uses indis- 
criminately on his toes or his mouth, or cleans 
his tub with it, but his mother says that it is his 
own rag and his own tub, and sheis not going to 
interfere. So the baby scrubs and sucks and 
chews his washrag and mops up the bathroom 
floor with it, and he laughs and his mother smiles 
and the bath is a great success. Now, isn’t that 
a great deal better than trying to break the baby 
of his silly little notion. 

Carpets which have become spotted by having 
liquids, etc., spilt upon them may be freshened 
up and the spots removed by going over the sur- 
face with a cloth dipped in warm water in which 
ammonia has been put. Painted or enamelled 
furniture is washed with ammonia water or soap 
and water; polished mahogany or other polished 
furniture or iron bedsteads, etc., may be cleaned 
with beeswax and turpentine applied with a 
small piece of flannel, then polished by vig- 
orous rubbing with dry dusters. The bees- 
wax is finely shredded into a small jar 
and turpentine poured over it; it is allowed 
to stand over night and will be ready for use 
in the morning. Thin oilcloth, such as is used 
for the edges of bedrooms, may be cleaned with 
the beeswax and turpentine, too. All bedroom 
ware must be washed, then scalded with boiling 
water and dried with a clean cloth. Bedroom 
carpets, after being well shaken or beaten, are 
much improved and freshened by being drawn 
over grass and allowed to remain on it during 
the sunny part of the day, if the colors be such 
as will not fade readily. 

A woman who is her own laundress folds all 
flat pieces, like towels, pillowcases and sheets, 
carefully; thenipasses,them several times through 
the wringer. The effect isas if they had been 
mangled, and it saves a deal of ironing. 

Kerosene will not only remove the dirt that 
collects ina sort of rim around the sides of a 
porcelain bathtub, but it will take off the white 
blotches that form on zinc-lined bathtubs. Apply 
with a cloth saturated in the fluid and then wrung 
out. Follow with hot water and soda. 

Fish to be eatable should be perfectly fresh. 
It deteriorates rapidly, especially the white fish, 
such as cod, etc., this class of fish having little 
oil in the flesh, it being centred in the liver. 
Salmon, mackerel, etc., have the oil distributed 
throughout the body, which gives them a richer 
flavor and at the same time tends to preserve the 
fish. Fish should be firm to the touch, with the 
scales and skin bright and the eyes full. Never 











buy dim or limp fish. A fish should be kept very 
cold until time to cook. It shou'd then be washed 
as little as possible in ice cold water. Too much 
water destroys the delicate flavor. 

The hair will be worn high for evening and 
ornamented with dainty wreaths of leaves, gar- 
lands of tiny pink or white roses, sprays of golden 
wheat, aigrettes of feather, lace or narrow-gauge 
ribbon. Of course, the possessor of a diamond 
, Star, sun or arrow will know what to do 
with it in the hair. 

To clean gloves, take your five cents’ worth of 
gasoline (nearly a quart) and pour one-third of 
ftinto a basin and begin your glove washing. 
It is better to wash three or four pairs at one 
time. Wash them all through the first gasoline, 
which you will find pretty black when you get 
through. Then pour out a second portion and 
wash all the gloves aguin, rubbing the fingers 
carefully and thoroughly so as to get ali the dirt 
out. If after this washing they are not perfectly 
clean, give them another rinsing with the re- 
maining portion of the gasoline. Then spread 
the gloves out on a towel or hang them on a line 
near the window, and when nearly dry put them 
on the hand, so as to prevent shrinking. 

To cook sweet potatoes, Southern style, bol. 
thein until nearly tender. Pour off the water 
and stand the uncovered kettle on the back of 
the range to steam. When ready to brown, 
peel and cut in lengthwise slices. Fora pint of 
Sliced potatoes, put two tablespoopfuls of butter 
in afrying pan. When very hot, lay the potatoes 
in, sprinkle two tablespoenfuis of sugar over 
them, pour two tablespoonfuls of vinegar over 
lightly and cook until brown. Sweet potatoes 
are richer with two cookings, ven when fried in 
deep fat. 

Bed hangings are again in fashion. The dain- 
tiest and lightest of colorings are used for them, 
from white madras nets, tambour muslins, soft 
Indian silk, to brocades in all their exquisite 
pastel shades. There are alsothe zxsthetic and 
quaint colorings, both ofdesign and dye, or the 
more conventional patterns that will ever retain 
a meed of popularity. The textures for the hang- 
ings are beautiful. Tambour sets are delight- 
ful with draperies of the same. The French 
white work is exceedingly decorative, with 
curtains of a much thinner material Jap- 
anese fabrics are always popular and can be 
had in pure white with a knotted fringe, or in 
tan or tea-colored silk edged with lace of the 
same shade. Bedspreads and pillow-shams of 
lace over colored linings tone with the hangings. 
Spreads of old hand-woven linen with borders of 
antique lace are being used again by those who 
are fortunate to possess them. Many shops are 
showing entire spreads of Renaissance and Marie 
Antoinette lace, which go so well with the flow- 
ered chintzes. But these are costly. There are 
countless other pretty and inexpensive designs 
to be seen. 

One reason that an omelet is so often a failure 
is the use of too many eggs. The more eggs the 
more difficult the matter of turning and folding. 
Four eggs are all that should ever be used at one 
time. 

Copperas makes a capital disinfectant for a 
kitchen sink or other place needing a thorough 
cleansing. Take half a pound; add two quarts of 
boiling water, and when the copperas is thor- 
oughly dissolved, fiush the pipes with the solu- 
tion. . 


Fashion Notes. 


e*e Children’s hats are as picturesque as they 
are becoming. The poke shape is perennially 
popular. This year the furry beavers, velvets 
and soft felts are combined with ruffled and 
shirred liberty gauze in all kinds of artistic 
shapes. White and pale blue or pink are oftenest 
seen, as nearly all little girls under five, whose 
providers can afford it, are dressed in all white, 
winter and summer, with delicate shades of color 
allowed for street and carriage wear. Some 
dark hats, a few all black, are shown. A very 
pretty felt bonnet in a pale castor shade is 
trimmed with folds and bows of grayish green 
velvet, and a small cluster of green and black 
velvet grapes. The large ties are of silk liberty 
gauze of alighter shade of green. 

e®%e One of the prettiest combinations is ermine 
with squirre]. The latter fur has not the prestige 
that it once enjoyed, but it is still considered 
modish. Trimmed with ermine a set of squirrel 
presents quite an elegant appearance. Mink 
and breitschwantz are another good combina- 
tion. 

e®e Why furs should be mixed up indiscriminate- 
ly as regards color when the vogue of one color is 
being sowidely exploited in gowns and hats is 
something of a mystery. The importers’ windows 
are filled with things tomatch. The great popu- 
larity of mauves and violets is rivaled just now 
with the growing vogue for all-gray com- 
binations, in gowns, furs and _ millinery. 
The tones shade from gun metal to the 
palest pearl and silver, and there is a 
notable absence of the cold and unsympathetic 
shades of gray. This is a dignified color, suit- 
able always for matrons’ wear, and is the color 
of all others to bring out the sheen and beauty 
of white hair. It is also a color extremely be- 
coming to youthful beauty of the richly colered 
types. A red-haired woman is often charming 
when gowned in gray, and as for chinchilla, it 
seems almost to have been made for women of 
that type. 

e®%e Taken as a whole, the season’s styles are 
more variegated than usual, and allow for indi- 
vidual tastes as they have never done before. 

e* A white furry beaver bonnet is trimmed 
with a cluster of white ostrich tips and is lined 
with white crepe de chine. Very wide strings of 
the crepe are trimmed on the ends with ruffles 
edged with frills of the same. With this was 
shown a long coat, white cloth, covered with a 
heavy guipure lace. There was a cape collar 
which did not meet by severalinches. This was 
bordered with ermine, and was held together 
with three silk cords and square pearl buttons. 
Ermine collar and cuffs. 

e°e The black silk coat, once omnipresent, has 
suffered an almost complete extinction. Even 
covert coats are out, except for morning wear 
and shopping. The materials now in favor are 
velvet, heavy smooth cloth, zibeline and fancy 
cloakings. Fur coats are always good style, and 
more of them will be worn this year than ever, 
for the reascen that the many fantastic combina- 
tions allowed will permit many women to have 
their half-worn fur garments made over at small 
expense with low-priceu furs. One tires quickly 
of these mixed furs, and it is not at all probable 
that combinations of this year will be fashionable 
next winter, so, after all, there is no special 
economy in having garments made over. 

e*e The new coats and wraps in cloth, velvet 
and peau de soie are handsome and substantial 
garments. Practically all are three-quarters 
length, against the very long coats worn last 
year. This season’s coats are larger and looser, 
and their sleeves follow the prevailing fashion of 
extreme amplitude. A large number of light- 
colored wraps are seen. A very elegant wrap of 
deep cream-colored cloth is faced with satin of 
the same color, the satin being veiled with ac- 
cordion-plaited brown chiffon, with a border ot 
ecru lace. The coat is trimmed around the 
shoulders, upper sleeves and skirt with alternate 
rows of narrow and wide brown velvet ribbon. 
Thereisaturn-down collar of mink, with long 
stole ends of brown chiffon striped with ecru 
lace. The large kimono sleeves are deeply bor- 
dered with mink. 

e*, Silk lace, velvet, and mousseline waists will 
be quite popular thi. winter. Two-piece suits 
are to be worn extensively, and these have made 
one or two waists almost indispensable. 

e*e Dancing and ball gowns are to be made in 
all the lighter fabrics. Tulle spangled with crys- 
tal makes a becoming costume. The prisms are 
fully an inch long in some instances, and fall in 
showers over the tulle skirt. These gowns are 
bought in two pieces—a skirt, and enough for a 
bodice. Crystals mixed with silver paillettes 
also make a pretty frock upon the same order. 
The spanzles are carried out in a lace design 
in cross rows upon the skirt, forming a 
most striking method of decoration. Robe 
gowns come in jet and in certain colored 
spangles, and remain in favor. 
gowns have wafer clusters of small paillettes, 
as wellas single spangles in wafer size. The 
former create the greatest brilliancy. Rings of 
fine spangles with open centres upon tulle, or the 
same rings with their centres filled up by a chiffon 
spot or a velvet one, arealso seen upon French 
models. These open-ring designs are especially 
youthful. Th:eeand four shades of any given 

















color—rose-pink, opal-green, pastel yellows and 
blues are all becoming. 

o% A theatre gown for a young girl, of pale 
blue crepe de chine, is trimmed with very fine 
silk passementerie of the same color; yoke and 
undersleeves of white embroidered mull. The 
skirt is laid intiny perpendicular tucks around 
the hips and is finished at the bottom with five 
circular tucks of graduated widths. 

e*. A pretty frock can be constructed of white 
crepe de chine elaborated with Mechlin lace. 
Five gores, with darts over the hips, give stylish 
shaping to the foundation skirt, which flares at 
the lower edge, affordiug a measurement of 
about 3} yards in the middle sizes. Two circular 
flounces, shirred or gathered and finished with 
tucks, form the outside skirt,the lower one 
measuring about 4} yards. 

e*. A high or round neck may be used, with the 
blouse waist, which is tucked in bayadere style 
and gathered where it joins the round yoke. A 
back closing is invisibly effected, and a fitted 
lining gives support. Close caps, shirred to form 
frills and ornamented with tucks, and plain 
bishop sleeves are provided, and may be used to- 
gether or separately. A ribbon belt is worn. 

e*e Collarless bodices are taking the lead wher 
ever there is any dressiness attempted. This 
feature particularly divides the two styles of 
costumes, while it strictly imposes itself upon the 
fine creations of the dressmaker’s art. It soft- 
ens and beautifies the face very much to have 
lace fill up the rigid collarbone space, as itis a 
very great charm tobe able to wear the neck 
quite uncovered on occasions, except for the 
jewel dressing it may receive. Debutantes’ 
gowns are to be strictly carried out in this 
manner; the neck line to be observed is one 
of three, either a point or V-shape, a shallow 
Raphael square or a low circular line. These 
lines bear relatively upon the features and shape 
of the face. A long oval face is shortened and 
improved by a square opening at the neck, a very 
round face by the pointed opening, while a face 
with the nose a little too prominent fs greatly im- 
proved by the circular opening, with its tendency 
to broaden out.—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“Be ye doers of the Word and not hearers 
only.”—St. Paul. 

‘* What is a church or parish fur? No doubt 
they are, in the first place, learners, disciples, 
students together of the truth of God, listeners 
at the lips of the Master for His revelations. 
* But unless there is continually issuing from the 
heart of their discipleship a true apostleship, 
unless the best souls among them keep fresh and 
alive the outward impulse, the consciousness 
that their church and they exist not for them- 
selves, but for the world, how their church life 
grows dead. . . . Every life which comes to 
its best begins with a sort of loose expansiveness; 
it is drawn inward till itreaches an almost selfish 
concenutration; then it opens with a larger and 
finer movement to embrace mankind.’ ”—Phillips 
Brooks. 

President Patcon of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, in his address at the cen- 
tennial services of the historic Presbyterian 
Church in Washington,—the “ Presidents’ 
church,” consecrated by the presence and 
the memory of Lincoln,—Dr. Patton re- 
ferred to the Christianity of the day as ‘“‘a 
dire disease,’’ and in his discourse he said :— 

““We are not living in a time now when the 
old theology interests very many people, the re- 
ligion of today is not the shorte1-catechism Chris- 
tianity on which I and some of you were brought 
up. Tonight I am going to talk about this new 
Christianity, this dire disease, anc its symptoms. 

“One of these symptoms is marked indiffer- 
ence in spiritual matters and a marked attention 
to the social side ofreligion. The regeneration of 
the soul is being superseded by the regeneration of 
society, Christian sociology is taking the place of 
Christ Jesus and Him crucified. Also there isa 
tendency today to look at the ethical side of re- 
ligion. These are the symptoms that are always 
cropping out, the disease is the new Christianity, 
the doctrine of the regeneration of society.” 

Dr. Patton sees as ‘‘a dire disease ’’ ot 
Christianity the tendency to what he terms 
a ‘“‘marked indifference in spiritual mat- 
ters’? and ‘ta marked attention to the so- 
cial side of religion.”” He arraigns the 
present state of things as a time in which 
** the regeneration of the soul is being su- 
perseded by the regeneration of society.’’ 

It isa little difficult to quite understand 
an attitude of disapproval of the Christian 
spirit, which, as Phillips Brooks once said, 
‘flowers into the outward impulse which 
comes to complete its life.“ It hardly seems 
that the regeneration of the soul could be 
superseded by the regeneration of society, 
but, rather, that the regeneration of the 
soul is completed by the regeneration of 
society ; that it finds itshigher meaning, its 
fuller fruition, in thus endeavoring to com- 
municate the divine impulse it has received. 
“Freely ye received, freely give,’”’ is 
the divine command. ‘“ As ye have, there- 
fore, received Christ Jesus, our Lord, so 
walk yein Him.“ How, indeed, is one to 
obey this counsel save by doing all 
that he can,—by sharing of his _ best 
with every human being with whom he 
comes into relation so far as the sharing 1s 
possible? What is the supreme end and 
aim and purpose of human life if it be not 
mutual helpfulness? What is Christianity 
if it be not mutual helpfulness and love? 
Surely a mere ecstasy of emotion is not the 
completeness of the Christ life. It is good, 
if it refines and exalts and ennobles the 
quality of life and sweeps it onward into 
the region of sublimer endeavor. Other- 
wise, what does it avail? Christianity be- 
gins with spiritual culture ; but this spirit- 
ual culture is notto be held as a mere dec- 
orative gift and grace, but a power,—the 
mightiest, the most irresistible power in 
the universe, to use wisely and prayer- 
fully and to consecrated ends, and 
those ends are to communicate greater 
significance to life. “It is the most 
truly thorough learning which begins 
by-and-by to be dissatisfied with its own 
learned luxury,” said Phillips Brocks, “‘ and 
to desire that all men should have the chance 
of knowledge. It is the most true refinement 
that believes in the possible refinement even 
of tthe coarsest man. . . . [hold it to be 
one of the most beautiful and re-assuring 
facts in all the world that the purer and 
finer any good attainment grows, the more 
it comes into the necessity of expansive- 
ness. It isthe crudeand half-formed phases 
of any good growth which are selfish and 
exclusive. It is the half-cultivated people 
who guard their feeble culture by arbitrary 
lines of separation. The heart of any good 
thing is Catholic and expansive. It claims 
for itself the world. It longs to give itself 
away and believes in the capacity of all men 
to receive it.”’ 

Surely, ‘“‘the regeneration of society” 


ety. It is the supreme end for which the 
individual Christian exists. For what other 
purpose is he here for, at ali? For what 
other purpose did Jesus, Himself, come to 


of brotherhood. It is of less than no 
consequence whether one maintains him- 
self in the scenery and enjoyment of lux- 





quence if he can reach out a hand to 
meet, however feebly and imperfectly, some 
human need; if he can lessen, or can 
share, some human suffering; if he can 
bring, even the least measure of relief 
to trial and sorrow. Unless Christianity,— 
Christian culture—fulfills itselt in such 
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—Blanche Trennor Heath, in November | 


An empty room, and yet how full 
Of her since she has gone; 
No trifle but becomes a thing 

For thought to dwell upon. 


The very silence misses her, 
And moves on noiseless feet, 

Fearing to wake some memor y 
The brave heart could not meet. 


Irrevocabl 


e fate is felt 


m. — place, and look! 
Ow firm its iron hand has grasped 
That open, half read book. * 
—Edith Turner Newcomb, in Harper’s Bazar. 





“ Pitch thy project high, 
Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than if he meant a tree.” 





___ Gems of Thought. 


---- What is being religious but always seeing 


God’s infinite 'ove in everything, and loving Hi 
all the time.—J. F. Clarke. au 


----Many men owe the grandeur of their lives 


to their tremendous difficulties.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


----Had it been with the beard that wisdom 


dwelt, men would have taken counsel with the 
goat.—Turkish Proverb. 


---- We are in danger of looking too far for op- 


portunities of doing good and communicating. 
In reaching for rhododendrons we trample down 
the daises.— Marian Harland. 


----Write your name in kindness, love and 


mercy on the hearts of those who come in con- 
tact with you, and you will never be forgotten.— 
Chalmers. 


----Man’s flesh is not eaten, his skin is not put 


on: what can he be without a pleasant tongue? 


---- Let not future things disturb thee, for thou 


wilt come to them if it shall be necessary, having 
with thee the same reason which now thou usest 
for present things.—Marcus Antoninus. 


---“* Let neither the pressure of business, nor 


the allurements of pleasure, nor the tendencies 
of the flesh, nor the drowsiness of the spirit keep 
thee from thy morning interview with the King 
of kings.” 


----1 am quite clear that one of our worst fail- 


ures 1s at the point where, having resolved like 
angels, we drop back into the old matter-ot fact 
life and do just what we did before, because we 
have always done it, and because everybody 
does it, and becau3e our fathers and motters did 
it; all which may be the very reason why we 
should not do it. There is no station of life, and 
no place of one’s home, where if he wants to 
enlarge his life in caring for people outside of 
himself, he may not start on acareer of enlarge- 
ment which shall extend indefinitely. And wo 
shall find the answer to our question to be that 
the man who enters upon infinite purposes lives 
the infiuite life. He enlarges his life by every 
experience of life.—Phillips Brooks. 


---- The all-embracing knowledge of God asso- 


ciated with the act of giving existence is a sol- 
emn pledge on His part that the existence given 
shall prove a final blessing to its possessor. — 
Thomas B. Thayer. 


----" Give a swift horse to him who tells the 


truth, so that as soon as he has told it he may 
ride and escape.” 


---- When goodness separates itself, it is only 


half good. A virtue which is not active is in 
danger itself of turning to vice. Jesus was not 
too good for publicans and sinners. How many 
of His disciples are?—J. F. Dutton. 











Historical. 





and 23 wide. 


ics, and Greek. 
the key to those mysterious 
which, although met with everywhere up a!‘ 
aown the Nile valley, had, nevertheless, baffi: 
up till then all attempts at decipherment. 
haphazard stroke of a laborer’s pick, and, like 
flash there was revealed the histories 
dynasties that had flourished and perished a! 
passed into obiivion thousands of years beto 
Christ was born, the life-story of people - 
ancient that to the ancients themselves the: 
were as though they had never been. 


—‘‘Speaking of the big show which is to 


come off at St. Louis reminds me of an interest- 
ing thing I came across in an old sch wlbook the 
other day,’”’ said a man who is fond of old re- 
cords, “‘and it shows, among other things, that 
‘the world domove.’ The book is an‘ ancient and 
modern geography,’ and was apparently printed 
in 1820. Here is what it has to say of Louisiana: 
‘ Louisiana is divided into the State and Terri- 
tory of Louisiana. The Territory is of great e\- 
tent; but its boundaries are -o indefinite that 
they cannot be giyen.’ The towns are given as 
‘New Orleans, St. Louis, Arkansas, St. Gene- 
vieve, New Bourbon aud New Madrid.’ 
rivers put down as being within the State are tic 
Mississippi, Red, Arkansas, White, St. Francis, 
Missouri and ‘also many others little known 

itis added that the Mississippi is the princip«! 
river of Louisiana, and one of the two largest in 
North America. It rises in the unexplored countrs 
northwest of the United States. 
deep and rapid, and seldom more than ami): 
wide.” 


The 


It is general!) 


——In the centre of one of the ground-fiov' 


rooms of the British Museum is an ordinary- 
looking slab of black basalt, about three feet lone 
Very few among the thousands ot 
people who pass it day by day deem it worthy ot 
a second glance. Yet to it we owe practically « 
we know, or are ever likely to know, of the |i: 
and history of the ancient Egyptians. Unearth: 
near the town of Rosetta by a fellaheen in t!:: 
employ of a Ifrench officer, it was found to ha‘ 
inscribed upon it a message in three languages 
hieroglyphics, demotic or modified hieroglyp!- 
In its entirety it constitute 


inscription - 


— The “ Cunicoli Cesarei,” or longitudinal 40 


which Dr. Patton seems to deplore is the | transverse galleries beneath the Forum, the «i> 


very fruition of the Christian life of soci- | C°Very of which was described two years a: 
have now been cleared out and rendered secu: 


from ordinary flooding. There is naturally - 
little of Czsar’s constructive work remaining 

Rome that these fine underground passat > 
with their lift chambers and remains of the |'f' 
the world? Surely, every Christian life | (for hoisting the scenic apparatus to the surfa’’ 
that works itself out to tuller and more | for the games), constitute a most importa!’ 
divine completeness realizes the divineness | Monument. 
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French ball uries; it is of the most momentous conse- | ois. ¥ 
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Death by Neglect. 
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D. M. Bye, the eminent spceialist, of Indiana 
ho cures cancer by the use of a combination 
Oils, says thousands of persons die from cancer eye 
year from no cause save neglect. If taken in til: 
not one case in a thousand need be fatal. The fea ' 
the knife or the dread of the burning, torturing pl— 
a few to neglect themselves till they P- 
int. By far the greater portion die |'* 
cause their friends or relatives. on whom they 4'' 
dependent, are insensible to their suffering and |'- 
oy till it is too late. If you have frie!'~ 
afflicted wri 7 4 
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The Horse. 
F How Horses are Fed. 


The United States Army feeds its cav- 
alry and artillery horses twelve pounds of 
oats and fourteen pounds of hay per day 
per thousand .pounds of weight, and its 
mules nine pounds of oats and fourteen 
pounds of hay. The Wyoming station 
feeds its driving horses 21.25 pounds of al- 
falfa and 3.2 pounds of straw, and its car- 
riage horses ten pounds of oats and twelve 
pounds of hay per thousand pounds of 
horse per day. The Boston fire company 
feeds its horses 9.38 pounds of grain and 
eighteen pounds of hay, and the Chicago 
fire company feeds four pounds of oats and 
fifteen pounds of hay all per thousand 
pounds of weight, per day. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Express Company feeds its 
horses 4.67 pounds of corn, 5.33 pounds of 
oats, eight pounds of bran, 4.16 pounds of 
corn meal and fifteen pounds of hay. The 
Jersey City Express Company feeds two 
pounds of corn, nineteen pounds of oats, 
1.15 pounds of bran and 9.5 pounds of hay, 
and the Boston Express Company feeds 
twelve pounds of corn, 5.25 pounds of oats 
and twenty pounds of hay. The Wy- 
oming station feeds its farm horses 
13.75 pounds of alfalfa and 2.25 pounds 
of straw per day. The Utah ssta- 
tion feeds its farm horses twenty-five 
pounds of alfalfa and ten pounds of bran, 
or 22.8 pounds of timothy hay and ten 
pounds of bran. It will be noticed that at 
all these Western stations alfalfa hay is a 
preferred fe, d for farm horses. At Chicago 
thedaily ration of the draft horses of large 
companies is 7.5 pounds of oats and twenty 
pounds of hay, and in South Omaha fifteen 
pounds of oats and twelve pounds of hay. 








Lou Dillon (1.583) recently trotted a 
quarter mile on the New York Speedway 
in 253 seconds, which is at the rate of 1.43 
for a mile. 


— 
<> 


The record of Cresceus in now under fire. 
It is claimed that the timers were inexpe- 
rienced, and that outside watches held by 
experienced men caught the mile in 2.05 
and 2.06. It would take more than inex- 
perience to make an error of five or six 
seconds in a horse’s time under.the circum- 
stances. Cresceus has earned about $30,000 
in the stud and in exhibitions this year. 


— 








~~ 


The Bible says, “the borse is a vain thing 
for safety.’”’ Conversely thinks the New 
York World, now that the show is on in 
that city, the horse show is a “‘ safe thing ’’ 
for vanity. 


— 





Considerable Western comment has been 
made to the War Department against the 
establishment of proposed remount stations, 
where animals to be used by the army may 
be trained before they are turned over to 
the troops. The suggestion had been made 
by the army officials that the Government 
might develop its depots to such an extent 
that it could raise animals for its own use. 
Such a movement, however, would make the 
Government a competitor of the ranchers 
and farmers of the West and South now 
supplying the army, and protests against 
such action have been made. In some of 
the European countries government farms 
have been established where horses are bred 
particularly for the cavalry, notably in 
France and England. 





Hog-Killing Time on the Farm. 


The best meat is obtained from hogs that 
are kept growing and putting on flesh close 
up to killing time. The animal should not 
be fed for about twenty-four hours before 
slaughter. 

When a pig is to be killed see that the 
knives are sharp and in good form, and that 
everything is in readiness for scraping and 
hanging the carcass. A cheap and suitable 
scalding vat can be found in a paraffin cask, 
which may be set ina slanting position at 
the end of the scraping table, which should 
be about six feet long, two feet six inches 
wide and two feet high. The water should 
be at a teinperature of bet ween 180° and 185° 
when the hog is placed therein. If too hot 
or too cold the hair will not come off prop- 
erly. The old-fashioned plan of testing the 
temperature was to pour a few drops of the 
pig’s blood into the water; if it spread 
evenly over the surface the temperature 
was considered right. The water should 
not be removed from the fire until it is quite 
boiling, and then if put into a cold barrel 
the temperature will be about right when 
the pig is ready to be put into it. A small 
shovelful of wood ashes or a large handfal 
of soft soap put into the water will fagilli- 
tate the loosening of the scurf. 

After sticking or shooting the pig, wait 
until life is quite extinct before putting 
into the water. If this is not done, the 
blood in the capillaries of the skin will be 
congealed and the skin be reddened. Try 
the hair often to. know when sufficiently 
scalded. Remove the hair from the feet 
and head with the hands, or with a scraper 
—the lid of an old coffee pot is an excellent 
implement—and then from the body. If 
properly scalded it will come off easily. 
When the hair is removed scrape the body 
clean, and trim it up with a sharp knife. 
Hang the carcass up, wash with hot water, 








CUTTING UP A PORK CARCASS. 





then scrape, rinse with cold water, and be 
careful to remove all scurf. Open the 
body, put the intestines down and separate 
the connections near the kidneys, leaving 
the kidney fat intact. Remove the paunch 
with the intestines, keeping all clean, so as 
to preserve the fat. Cut around the dia- 
phragm, and remove the lungs and heart 
together with the windpipe. Remove the 
tongue. 
CUTTING THE CARCASS. 

A convenient way of cutting the carcass 
s shown in the illustration. Three cross 
sections are made, one removes the head, 
the next the shoulders between the fourth 
and fifth ribs, the next takes off the hams. 
The carcass can then be easily sawed 
through with the meat saw. This plan re- 
quires very little trimming for the hams. 
Shoulders can be trimmed easily by remov- 
ing the ribs or neck piece, and cutting away 
the scraps for sausage and lard. The mid- 
dle piece is then split through the centre, 
and the lower two-thirds of the side re- 
moved, sawing through the ribs. The ribs 
are then taken out of the side piece, leaving 
the lean meat on the side. A part of the 
flank may be removed for lard, and the re- 
mainder will be available to be cured for 
bacon. 

The lean meat on the upper third of the 


back, including the ribs, is called the, pork 
loin, and is excellent for chops or roasting 
pieces. Fat trimmings may be used for 
lard and the lean trimmings for sausage. 
The head and feet are. scraped and cleaned 
and used for head cheese, or pickled. Meat 
should never be salted until thoroughly 
cooled, after which the quicker it goes into 
the salt barrel the better. 

In salting down,especially during the cool 
weather and for winter use, it is advisable 
to use some sugar with the salt and salt- 
petre, in order to give it a milder, sweeter 
cure. A good recipe is as follows: eight 
pounds common coarse salt; two pounds 
brown sugar, or one quart of molasses ; two 
ounces saltpetre and four gallons water to 
each one hundred pounds meat. In warm 
weather two pounds more salt, and twu 
ounces more saltpetre should be used. The 
meat should be packed closely in a clean bar- 
rel (hardwood preferred), or ina stone jar 
large enough tohold the required amount. 
The salt, saltpetre and sugar are dissolved 
in the water and then turned over the meat. 

If there is not sufficient of the brine to 
cover the meat, more brine of the same 
strength is added, as any portion of the 
meat uncove:ed is likely to rust and spoil, 
and in a short time the brine in the whole 
barrel would be spoiled. A coverand weight 
should be placed on the meat to keep it 
below the brine. In warm weather it is 
advisable to boil the brine and allow it to 
cool before putting it over the meat. The 
sugar, if used in larger quantities, is likely 
to make a ‘“‘ropey”’ brine and one which 
will not keep so long as one without sugar, 
but, if the pork is cured in the winter for 
summer use, this will give the meat a good 
flavor, and it will not be so tough and hard 
as when cured in clear salt. The brine has 
not strength enough to overcure the meat, 
but still it has sufficient to keep it for almost 
any length of time. Six to eight weeks in 
brine of this strength will cure bacon and 
hams weighing twelve to fourteen pounds. 
Whileit may remain.in the brine much longer 
than that, the best quality of meat will be 
obtained if removed from the brine as soon 
as cured through. Smoke and pack away 
for summer keeping. 


FAMOUS RECEIPTS FOR CURING MEATS, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the great 
packing firms of the United States claim to 
produce the finest pickled and smoked meats 
that is possible with all the facilities of 
modern*methods and scientific formulas, 
the fact* remains that a great majority of 
the lovers of fine hams, bacon and corned 
beef are better satisfied with a really good 
article of domestic preparation, though not 
every one knows how nor has the proper 
judgment to obtain the most satisfactory 
results, even though they have the materials 
and the receipts. The Smithfield hams and 
bacon of Virginia have a wide renown; they 
deserve it. Contrary to a general belief, 
the term Smithfield does not designate a 
special brand of commercial commodity. 
or a certain packing such as Armour’s or 
Swift’s or others; it is derived from the 
locality in Virginia where the meats are 
cured and from which they are marketed, 
not from any packing firm or establishment. 

They are not necessarily confined to one 
town or neighborhood ; there are dozens of 
farms or plantations in Virginia where 
Smithfield hams are to be had. But tbe 
fattening of the pork, the pickling and 
smoking are always the same, and there are 
no better known to humans. 

The “ Ashland Hams,” which were made 
at the old plantation of Henry Clay, en- 
joyed a high reputation for their superior 
qualities, and usually commauded the very 
highest prices when shipped to the Boston 
market, as were many hogsheads of this 
meat each year. The receipt for curing 
these celebrated hams was used by Mrs. 
Henry Clay for many years, and was given 
to an old friéfid of the writer’s father years 
ago. It is as follows: For every ten hams 
of moderate size, she took 34 pounds of salt, 
one pound of saltpetre and two pounds of 
brown sugar; these ingredients were méxed 
thoroughly together and the hams rubbed 
therewith on every side. The hams were 
then packed in a tight box or barrel, and 
placed in a cool place for three weeks, at 
the end of which time they were taken out, 
put in a pickling tub or hogshead and 
covered with lime of sufficient strength to 
float an egg. After remaining in this pickle 
about a fortnight, they were taken out, 
rubbed lightly with fine salt, and hung up 
in a well-ventilated place to dry for two or 
three days, after which they were trans- 
ferred to the smoke house, hung up about 
three or four inches apart and smoked 
carefully with hickory or walnut wood until 
they had taken on the hueof bright ma- 
hogany. This completed the process. 

The hams were then sewed up In canvas 
or muslin coverings, whitewashed and hung 
up to dry for abouta week. Another coat 
of whitewash was then applied when the 
hams were packed away in hogsheads or 
boxes, with either hickory ashes or saw- 
dust, until they were wanted for use in the 
family, or for shipment to Boston. 

Monrve, Mich. JOHN M. BULKLEY. 

Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The forthcoming report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture congratulates the country 
upon having a more effective farm depart- 
ment in the national administration than 
ever before. The secretary mentions his 





‘| department as asort of post-graduate in- 


stitution of agricultural learning, which 
offers an opportanity for young men to fit 
themselves for special lines of scientific 
farm work and investigation. A closer co- 
operation is noted and encouraged between 
the scientists of the department and those 
of the various State government experi- 
ment stations to the end that broad, agri- 
cultural experiments may be carried on 
without duplication or waste of effort or 
money. The consideration of agriculture 
as a science and its teaching is receiving 
more attention in the schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

The secretary notes the fact that practi- 
cally all of the plants of most value to us 
have at some time or other been imported 
from foreign lands, and he believes there are 
many discoveries and importations to be 
made which will eventually resuit in great 
additional wealth to American farmers. In 
this connection, however, Mr. Wilson calls 
attention to the great danger to the farm, 
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fruit and live-stock industries through the 
possible introduction of new weeds, insect 
pests and diseases, and the necessity of 
thorough Government inspection, as well as 
remedial activity. While in the past many 
products of great value have been intro- 
duced from abroad, pests of equally great 
injurious capacity have likewise been im- 
ported, causing an annual loss to the farm- 
ers of millions of dollars. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has been 
especially busy in its inspection of inter- 
State shipments of live stock, carcasses, 
and meat products and exportations of the 
same; in the successful stamping out of the 
foot and mouth disease in New England 
which constituted a serious menace to the 
entire live-stock industry of the country; 
in its efforts to increase our foreign market 
for dairy products and in experiments to 
control animal diseases, such as Texas 
fever, black leg, sheep scabies, hog cho'era, 
etc. Over a million and a half doses of 
black-leg vaccine were distributed free dur- 
ing the year, saving thousands of head of 
cattle. 

Much attention has been given during the 
year to the extension of our fruit tradein 
foreign markets. Experimental shipments 
have been made of apples, both early and 
late, peaches, pears and sweet potatoes. 
Net returns to the fruit growers have usu- 
ally exceeded domestic values, but the sec 
retary points out the necessity of a thor- 
ough and systematic study of the, foreign 
markets, requiring a resident American 
agent in each such field. 

Since the continued fertility of the soil is 
dependent more upon the supply of nitro- 
gen than upon any other fertilizer, and 
since the air contains an inexhaustible 
supply of this gas, the work of improving 
and introducing nitrogen-gathering plants, 
of which the clover and the cow-pea are 
common examples, is considered of great 
importance. This power of certain plants 
to store fertility in their leaves, extracted 
from the air, is made possible by certain 
bacteria which infest the roots of these 
plants, and the division of plant pathology 
has worked out 4 new method of producing 
such bacteria of great nitrogen-gathering 
power. 

During the year important work has been 
done along the lines of investigating grass 
and forage plants. With the exception of 
corn the American hay crop exceeds that of 
‘any other in value. The question of the 
| maintenance of soil fertility largely. con- 
trols forage production. Alfalfa, the great 
forage crop of the West, is being success- 
fully introduced in the East, and in the 
Northern States the secretary believes it 
will prove a better crop than clover. Inthe 
South where the cow-pea is the great forage 
crop and soil builder, as clover has been in 
the North, the department is making a close 
study of the thirty or forty varieties of this 


lant. 

The work of congre<sional seed distribu- 
tion has become an immense undertaking. 
The secretary disclaims the intention of any 
wish to interfere with the seed trade of the 
country, and desires that Government seed 
distribution shall take the form of seed and 
plant introduction of new and experimental 
varieties. For several years past Hon. Bar- 
bour Lathrop, at his own expense, assisted 
by D. G. Fairchild, an agricultural explorer 
for the department, has visited remote sec- 
tions of the globe, and has introduced and 
distributed through the department valuable 
foreign plants, such as hardy bamboos, date 
trees, Egyptian clover, ete. 

An important discovery has been made 
regarding macaroni wheat. This is an ex- 
tremely hard variety. of ‘wheat, and will 
thrive throughout a considerable belt of the 
country where ordinary wheat will not make 
a profitable crop. Not only, the secretary 
believes, can we produce all our own mac 
aroni from home grown wheat, but it has 
been found that this hard wheat will pro- 
duce excellent bread, a fact not heretofore 
known. The introduction of this variety 
will add millions of bushels annually to the 
American wheat crop. 

The Bureau of Forestry has been excep- 
tionally active, and its work is moving along 
such linesas involve not only the econom- 
ical management of the public forests, but 
as well the general introduction of methods 
of reforestation of private forests. In- 
stead of careless and wasteful lumbering, 
as has been in vogue in the past, the secre- 
tary believes that owners of forests will grad- 
ually recognize that ata slight additional 
cost per acre, lumbering operations can be 
so conducted as to make the forests an ever- 
lasting source of income. In other words, 
forests can be farmed and annual crops of 
lumber produced therefrom, at the same 
time conserving the nation’s water supply 
and largely mitigating floods and checking 
the disastrous effect of wind storms, which 
have, owing to the denudation of great 
areas, been increasing year by year. The 
Forestry Bureau has also given much atten- 
tion to tree planting, resulting in an aggre- 
gate aforestation of great u.eas. 

The Bureau of Soils has had experts 
working in every State and territory mak- 
ing “‘ underground maps ”’ of their agricult- 
ural soils. The tobacco investigations of 
this bureau have demonstrated that the 
best grades of Sumatra cigar wrappers, the 
highest priced tobacco grown, can be pro- 
duced in Connecticut by a system of partial 
shading. Soil surveys have also shown that 
some sections of Pennsylvania, New York 
Wisconsin, Texas and other States demon- 
strate them capable of duplicating Sumatra 
and Cuban tobacco. Important investiga- 
tions of this bureau have been made in 
drainage. Some six hundred thousand 
acres of Western irrigated lands have been 
troubled with the rise of alkali to the sur- 
face, injuring or killing the crops. Experi- 
ments in drainage and washing have sho wn 
that the worst alkali lands can, at reason - 
able cost, be entirely reclaimed to culti- 
vation. 





The office of experiment stations has 
brought the departinent in closer touch with 
the various State scientists. While tbe de- 
partment realizes that every State is pecul- 
iarly fitted to deal with its own local con- 
ditions, the parent office is in a position to 
render most effective aid, especially in the 
distribution of new importations. 

The secretary comments on the excellent 
results of object lessons in good roads con- 
struction. The National Good Roads Asso- 
ciation and railroad corporations have co- 
operated with the department in this work, 
as have also State and county officials, edu- 
cational institutions and experiment sta- 
tions. Sample good roads have been built 
in Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and 
North Carolina. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


<> 





Said at National Grange Meeting. 

Agriculture has not eujoyed an equal 
degree of prosperity with manufacturers 
and other industrial and commercial in- 
terests in the United States. The causes 
that have contributed to this condition are 
partly the fault of the farmers themselves 
and partly the result of conditions over 
which they have no direct control. Farm- 
ers must first remove all hindrances to 
their success under their control ; must have 
a thorough knowledge of their business 
in all its details; must understand the 
nature of soils, kinds of crops best adapted 
to their lands; when and how and what 
kind of fertilizers to apply; how best to 
prepare the soil and cultivate bis crops; 
what kind of domestic animals are best 
suited to his particular farm and con- 
ditions, and how to breed, care for and 
feed them. He must understand how, 
when and where to market all the prod- 
ucts or his farm to yield him the highest 
percentage of profit. He should cultivate 
a love for and appreciation of his calling, 
and should never underrate its importance, 
and should at all times feel and act that it 
was and is as honorable to be a good farmer 
as a good merchant, banker, manufacturer 
or any other business or profession. Add 
to the above qualifications, sterling in- 
tegrity, honesty, energy, system and a com- 
plete set of books, showing cost of every 
product of the farm, with a general and 
specific knowledge of the conditions of 
supply and demand of all the products of 
the farm in the market of his own country 
and the world, places him in a position to 
attain success and enjoy prosperity as far 
as the matter is under his control.— National 
Master Jones. 
; ‘The yapid strides recently made in this 
countrg- in. manafaetaring ;-transportation 
ard commercial interests and the attendant 
consideration of matters relating to those 
interests, has caused a relative decline in 
agricultural sentiment. It is the duty of 
this organization to promulgate in the most 
effective manner the sentiment that agri- 
culture is the foundation of all industrial, 
commercial and transportation activity, and 
is entitled to all the rights conferred by 
such commanding position. Agriculture 
should be classed with no other industry in 
considering its rights. We are justified in 
demanding that every public official from 
the President of the United States to local 
Officials with authority, recognize the basic 
nature of agriculture and deal with it ac- 
cordingly. It is not necessary that all 
should be farmers, but it is necessary to the 
upbuilding of agriculture that its impor- 
tance be more generally recognized than 
has occurred in the past. We must place 
agriculture where it belongs, among the in- 
dustries of the country, and then the farm- 
ers will take their rightful position as lead- 
ers in the affairs of State and nation.—N. J. 
Bachelder, National Lecturer. 

We have really not yet begun the devel- 
opment of agriculture in this country. 
Those of us connected with our agricultural 
colleges see this perhaps as others may not. 
All the newer subjects relative to agricult- 
ure have had to force themselves into our 
schools and colleges. Now in nearly all the 
States these agricultural subjects are 
taught. In the next ten years you will see 
greater developments in agricultural educa- 
tion than ever before. The emphasis has 
been placed on the growing of larger crops, 
but in the next ten years the emphasis will 
be placed on the means by which the farmer 
may be reached. 

We can train men’s minds by the study 
of the growth of crops on the farm as we 
can by the study of Latin and Greek, al- 
though 1 would not have the one displace 
the other. Weare now taking hold of those 
country life problems. I believe that the 
greatest field yet remaining is in the field of 
agriculture. The problem of the future is 
the rural school, and in this the Grange is 
vitally interested. I am a member of a 
number of organizations, but if I could be 
in one only and work for one only, it would 
bethe Grange.—L. H. Builey, Dean, Cornell 
College of Agriculture. 

If combinations of capital and labor will 
not consider the interests and rights of 
those outside their organizations, then it is 
time that the majority of the people, who 
pay most of the taxes and maintain the 
nation, should force their interests on the 
attention of these organizations and the 
country. They can make the laws and 
enforce them, upon which both organized 
capital and labor depend ; and it clearly be- 
comes their duty to do so.—James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The following Granges were organized: 
Colorado, one, Delaware, seven; Illinois, 
one; Kansas, three; Kentuck seven; 
Maine, four; Massachusetts, 6; Maryland, 
one; Michigan, seventeen; Missouri, one; 
New Jersey, seven; Ohio, three; Pennsyl- 
vania, one; South Carolina. one; West Vir- 
ginia, sixteen; Wisconsin, five; total, eighty- 
one. 

Compared with last year (1902) seventy- 
three more n ew 7 Mma —* —2 39 
more si xth degree certificates were issued. 
while the es of.stock were increased 
1,079.61, and the total receipts, eliminating 
the balance in the secretary’s k, were 
reater by $1178.81. This year the outlook 
8 much better than last year. 








- ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horas and Poultry. 
BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 

10 yearling boars ready for service. 

38 yearling and older cows, unbred or will be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

50 choice 8 . either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 
few a Rg and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure ih bulls, all for sale at live and let live 


a me and se@ my stock. 
Pies page catalogue tres. Long distance Bell 
phone. 


1 
seep OY. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Il. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFER 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


Sunny Side Hereferds. 


The oldest established and best known herd of 
Herefords below the line. We exhibited the first- 
rize aged and young herds, and also the —— 
‘emales at the dan Antonio International Exposition 
Immune young stock of either sex for sale. 
WILLIE 8. & J. B. IKARD, Henrietta, Tex. 











Bed Pelled Cattle. 


Seven bulls for sale from four to seventeen months 
old, Will also spare some heifers. All A ag 
E. B. YOUTSEY, Route 2, Pattensburg, Mo. 





Gillerest Farm Darec Herd. 


Bred gilts, young boars and pairs not akin. 100 in 
herd. Breeding and — ‘ht. Address 
G. F. MOSHER, Greeuwood, Mo. 





Fancy Darec Pigs. 


Spring farrow, either sex. Individuality and breed 
ing not excelled. J. W. KILLAM, Shelbyville, III. 





Helle! 
uentral No. 55. G.C. VOGE, JR., breeder of the 
to-date EXCELSIOR HERD OF DUROCS, West 
Alexandria, O. 





Choice spring boars and gilts and early fall pigs. 
200 head in herd. Four State fair winners at head of 
herd. WERTH & CO., R. R. No. 2, Strasburg, Ill. 





Ready for service, and B. P. Rock Cockerels. 
W. E. PATTERSON, Fayette, O. 





Durec-Jerseys. 


Spring boars ready to ship. Fancy in color, style 
and finish. Best of breeding. 
ELI S. JESSUP, Ridgeville, Ind. 





Durec-Jerseys, 


Boars and gilts. Shorthorn cattle and Buff Turkeys. 
FRED KRASCHEL & SON, Macon, Ill. H 


CAN YOU AFFORD IT? 


You certainly cannot 
hsm 









afford to have horses 
ed from 







lam 

Ri Bene, 

Curt, ate by 
using 


It_ cures ali these and 

all other forms of lameness. Thinkabout it and then act. 

‘| —— — eo oH — gna 
0 e ruggists. Boo 

Morse” mailed free. Address * 








OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


J. ©. KEITH 


Auction and Commission Dealer | 


Horses, Mules and Ponies 


aud manufacturer of Carriages. Wag 
and Horse Goods of every deseript arness 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 ;, m, 


PRIVATE SALES DAILY 


We carry a stock of single and dou! 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have 
est stock of harness of any concer: — 
England and sell at the lowest prices. | * 
and regular end spring Boston style mil; 
All correspondence cheerfully and nt 
answered. — 


AN INTERESTING $icH7 
AT THE HORSE SHO\ 





DISQUALIFIED. 





HIOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARINEs, 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The que 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valiiable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle hiv); ses. 
Bathing and —— after driving cleaises 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions and 
germs are rmitted to remain on the skin, 
Glosserine will be found valuable after driving 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore. 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 









SO YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
COPYRIGHTS ac. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any scientidc journal. Term, $3 4 
ear; four months, $L Sold byall newsdealera 


MUNN & Co,26:2rats. New York 


St. Washington, D.C. 


‘0. receive 





Springfield 


The Independent New 


Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


England Newspaper. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
Sunday; 


Weekly. 





DAILY, Morning; 


interests. 


can‘ people. 
problems. 
comprehensive. 


tains a variety of attractive magazine 
New England flavor. 


The Weekly 


country. 


harmoniously arranged. 


The Republican is made interesting to all the people. 
and Sporting and Business News departments are especially rich an 


other distinctive features of the Daily 
a complete review of the week’s principal news, all carefully edited an 


The Republican in its 80th year of service is a strong, clean, able, 
attractive newspaper, better equipped than ever to defend the publi 


Although it is especially devoted to the publication of the news 
Western Massachusetts and New England, it is truly National in its 
spirit, its outlook and its exposition of the great concerns of the Amer 


The Republican is firm in its faith in democracy and earnest 10 
its application of democratic principles to new social conditions ani 


Its Literary 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is liberally illustrated and ci 


features strongly tinged with the 


Republican 


Is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined in t! 
It offers for a small sum the leading editorials, literary an: 


and Sunday editions together wit! 





All subscriptions are payable in advance. 


Subscription Rates: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
sU NDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen copies of either Edition set free on application. The Weekly Republic 
will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentil ‘You ma; b 





used twe 


For sale by all 
use 


ve 
—— 


ing, or 


TRADE MARK, 





pene ntls 


) cunt 


When you see the above trade mark on a label you are sure that you are getting the genuine 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 


That means that you are getting the only absolutely time tested and reliable remedy for Spavin, Ring Bone, Curb, 
int and all forms of lameness in horses. A sing’ has worked thst way fo 
—— of cases. Note this man's experience: 


le bottle may save your horse. It 
Wausau, Neb., March 13, 1902, P. O. Box $47. 


eases," about a As that thme I oe eelogn — 5 — 2 cu = = 1 b- a 
. year e your ‘s vin Cure on a Bone 
about eighteen mouths standing, 8 — — and now 


there is no spavin, 


got even a bunch. ‘You may use my name among your testimonials if you wish. 


Yours truly, D. E.SEGER. 


Cy on 
the Horse,” the book free for the ask- 
address 


\ 


SW Enosburg Falls, Vermont. Pan —— 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our 





m’t wait until some one else gets what 
Come’ soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, .ca'beese. Northfield, Minn 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. B. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


ou want. 
the Jast 


W. R’ys. 
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